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We Í co Mm e by Patricia W. Elliott, Editor 


hen veteran Canadian journalist Carol Off visited 
W: School of Journalism in March, our magazine 

students were already deep into their umpteenth 
story drafts for The Crow. Yet it was as if she'd been sitting 
in our editorial conferences from the beginning. The ideas 
she raised resonate through this year’s magazine pages. 

Off’s central point was that the Canadian narrative needs 
a rewrite. Our country has changed. We're at war in Afghan- 
istan. Our environmental policies are no longer lauded by 
other nations. Our poor are growing poorer. None of this 
fits our collective image of Canadians as peacekeepers, do- 
gooders and all-round model global citizens. 

This year’s Crow illustrates a similar tension. Who are we, 
anyway? Are we the audience member at a Regina comedy 
club who sits quiet and uncomplaining through a set of 
Holocaust jokes? Or are we the young gay man who chal- 
lenges a discriminatory law? Are we world travellers living 
in a permanent state of cultural dislocation? Or are we the 
small town residents who peg their identities — literally — 
to a dilapidated fence, refusing to vanish? 
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“My sense is that the new narrative that’s emerging is 
a coming of age story, a tale of lost innocence,” Off said 
when she delivered the School's 28" Annual James M. Minifie 
Lecture. She pointed to the special role of journalists in this 
undertaking. 

“The place where the new narrative will be written, 
revised, shaped, critiqued and edited will be in our domain. 
Even more than the politicians, the social scientists, the 
pollsters, the professors, the soldiers and the students, 
journalists will be the one through which the ideas will be 
communicated,” she said. “We will write the first and maybe 
even the final draft of the new narrative.” 

Indeed the 2008 Crow is clearly the product of students 
who carry far more diverse perspectives and experiences than 
the previous generation of journalists. Together they offer 
the beginning of a fresh draft of Canada’s national story. We 
trust they'll carry this mission forward into their professional 
lives, reshaping our view of the world by listening carefully 
to the new voices that surround them. ® 


Renee Pylypuk 


For 26-year-old Scott Paton, 
collecting historic military 
firearms is serious business. 
There is a cult following of 
military enthusiasts who trade 
army memorabilia religiously 
on eBay, research war facts 
faithfully and cherish their 
prized possessions 

like children. 
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Jordan Jackle 


Mark Peterson of Bowbells, 
North Dakota outside his 
120-year-old family business. 
The store closed for good 

on January 31, 2008. 
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The prairies 
are changing. 
It’s time to 
think outside 
the box. 


by Jill Smith 
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he scent of rink burger permeates 
Te small town diner. The walls 

are a periwinkle blue, lined with 
maple wood panelling. Black and white 
photos of Jimmy Dean and Lucille Ball 
hang above the tables. Gathered around 
a table are four farmers. The waitress, 
in her early fifties, comes by to top 
up their coffees. They’re clad in jean 
jackets. Ball caps cover their greying 
hair. Work-worn hands clasp coffee 
cups. Heads down, they talk among 
themselves. It’s a similar sight in gas 
stations and restaurants across the 
province. Rosetown, Plunkett, Vanscoy, 
Hanley, Watrous, they all have a gather- 
ing place known locally as ‘coffee row. 
In Holdfast it’s Dunigan’s Place at the 
corner of Main and Railway. In Stalwart, 
it’s the Liberty Motor Hotel. Coffee 


row, where farmers meet and discuss 
everything from government programs 
to building a new fence, may be the 
only place in Saskatchewan where it’s 
not only acceptable to talk money, it's 
expected. 

But grain farmer Garnet Martin 
refuses to spend his time sitting at 
coffee row. He doesn’t want to complain 
about the lack of government subsidies 
for farmers. He doesn’t want to gripe 
over the disappearing farms. He’s too 
busy keeping his farm afloat. 

Ten years ago Martin had an epiph- 
any. He was on his way home from a 
farm rally in Saskatoon. Government 
subsidization was the hot topic of 
discussion. Thousands of farmers had 
gathered at Saskatchewan Place, a 
large arena on the outskirts of the city, 
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to hear Paul Martin, the finance minis- 
ter of the day, talk about why the gov- 
ernment was reining in farm subsidies. 
For some, it was the final nail in the 
coffin. 

The farm crisis had been brewing for 
nearly three decades. A report released 
in 1970 recommended the federal 
government tighten the coffers and 
decrease the number of farms in Canada 
by two-thirds by cutting programs. The 
policy was in the name of progress: 
lower the number of farms, make the 
ones that survive larger, and they will 
therefore be more efficient. Efficiency 
was the key to progress. Make Canadian 
farms bigger, faster, better. Nobody 
thought to define what “better” was, 
or what it would do to culture in the 
countryside. 


We haven't seen a decrease of farms 
by two-thirds yet, but we're well on our 
way. Canada lost over 30,000 farms 
between 1996 and 2001, according to 
Statistics Canada. Saskatchewan alone 
lost over 6,000 farms during the same 
period. In fact, Saskatchewan farms 
have been on steady decline since the 
peak of some 140,000 farms in 1941. 
Every year the yard lights grow farther 
apart. 

As if the decline in farms wasn’t 
happening quickly enough for the 
government, the mid-nineties saw yet 
another round of cutbacks. In 1995 
prairie farmers lost the Crow’s Nest 
Freight Rate Agreement. ‘The Crow, as 
they called it, was a rebate given to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway to help 
keep shipping costs low — a huge deal 
to farmers exporting wheat overseas. 
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Many farmers tried to stay afloat 
by growing more grain. In 1941, the 
average farm was four hundred acres. 
By 2001, the average farm in Canada 
was 1,300 acres and soaking up a 
rising investment in machinery, fertil- 
izer, pesticides and herbicides. All the 
while, global grain prices foundered. 
They called it the cost-price squeeze. 
Canadian farmers have been in this 
vice for thirty years. Farm debt totalled 
thirty-eight billion dollars by 2000. 
Farms were bigger and more productive, 
but people in the countryside were still 
waiting for ‘better: 

It was in this time of cutbacks, 
during the hour and ten minute drive 
home from the city to his farm outside 
of Watrous, that Martin decided he 
didn't want to depend on farm sub- 
sidies to stay alive. He knew he had to 
do something outside the box. 


hile the rest of Canada has strug- 

gled to create an identity, Sas- 
katchewan hasn't had such a problem. 
We're hearty. We're the home of Medi- 
care. We're wholesome. People here 
write about wheat. And others actually 
look forward to reading about it. Glen 
Schrimshaw, arguably the most well- 
known artist in the province, has 
created a legend of himself by painting 
loons — lots of them. We're farmers. Or 
at least we used to be. 

These days, people are moving 
out of the countryside in droves, and 
the rural culture they leave behind is 
forever changed. If it’s progress, there’s 
no harm in that, is there? Actually, yes, 
says rural sociologist André Magnan. 
Recent developments have caused a 
social split, with a few rich, large-scale 
farmers living next door to farmers 
barely surviving. It’s like David and 
Goliath, prairie-style — only Goliath 
and David's kids go to school together. 

That is, if there is a school. 

When another yard light shuts off 


and a farmer packs it in, the effects 
ripple beyond the individual family to 
the community as a whole. Magnan says 
the most important underlying cause of 
declining rural towns is the disappear- 
ance of farmers. Schools, small busi- 
nesses, health clinics and other services 
all suffer when farmers do. The vitality 
of towns depends on them. 


hey say Saskatchewan is in a boom, 

but looking around as you drive 
between Saskatoon and Regina, you 
can see that the prairie is still in dis- 
tress — not the land, but the people. 
The 248-kilometre stretch between 
Saskatchewan's two major cities is like 
one long flea market. Complete sets 
of combines, sprayers and tillers sit 
alongside the twinned highway with 
giant for-sale signs and phone numbers 
written on them. On one side of the 
highway, there’s an abandoned home- 
stead. On the other side, transnational 
agribusiness has slapped up a billboard 
with a giant boxing glove on it, claim- 
ing its pesticide will knock out those 
pesky weeds. 

On the secondary highways, more 
tractors, tillers, and sheds are hauled 
in front of various homesteads. Many of 
the signs beside these offerings don’t 
have phone numbers written on them 
because it’s assumed an interested 
buyer would turn into the driveway to 
make a deal in person. 

Abandoned shacks, barns and home- 
steads dot the countryside. When towns 
die, the people have to go somewhere; 
usually it’s to the city, not another 
small town. Last summer the United 
Nations announced that in 2008, for 
the first time in human history, more 
people will live in cities than in the 
countryside. The scale has tipped. 

In the bustle of the city, many of us 
can forget the plight of the people in 
the country. We worry about our jobs, 
our bills, our commutes. But we can 
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only forget about the countryside for so 
long. When we get to the grocery store, 
we are reminded — or should be. 

The fewer the farmers, the more 
food we have to import, an increas- 
ing trend in Canada. Last year we 
imported twenty-three billion dollars 
in food and agriculture. More imports 
means the links in the chain of middle- 
men between farmers and consumers 
keeps getting longer. As a result, many 
urbanites are becoming concerned with 
the quality and freshness of their food, 
Magnan says. 


ack on the farm, Martin estimated 

that about ninety per cent of 
farmers “just want to grow something.” 
They wanted to be left to their way of 
life. They wanted to be able to put a 
crop of their own choice in the ground 
and make a living from it. It’s not that 
farmers weren't innovative. It’s just 
that the risks of simply farming were 
enough to bear without adding the risk 
of trying something new. 

But Martin didn’t think ‘just growing 
things’ was working anymore. He 
wanted to be a part of the production 
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side of things. Somebody was making 
a lot of money from food and it wasn't 
the farmers, he reasoned. He noticed 
the food enterprises with value-added 
products had no trouble staying afloat. 
Never a fan of volume farming, Martin 
wanted to be invested higher up the 
food chain. 

But he didn't know where to start. 
So he just started talking to people. 
And along the way he came up with 
some ideas. 

Five years ago, Martin and two part- 
ners bought an abandoned grain eleva- 
tor in Watrous. The elevator gave Martin 
an extra piece of the grain production 
pie — and some breathing room to try 
out some of his more unconventional 
ideas. While Martin worked in the ele- 
vator, contemplating adding cleaning 
equipment and creating other servi- 
ces, he also began thinking about food 
products. 

In 2006 Martin heard that barley 
— mostly grown for livestock feed 
and beer — might actually be good 
for us. A researcher out of the Uni- 
versity of Manitoba found that barley 
may help the body fight certain types 


of cancer and heart disease. Spotting 
an opportunity to be a part of not only 
the health-food trend, but also the 
local food movement, Martin spent the 
next two years working to get a barley 
health snack on the shelf. But it’s not 
something that just falls into your lap. 
He’s still working on the project. 

Luckily he has some help. 

In the Peterson Building, on North 
Road on the University of Saskatch- 
ewan campus, sits the Food Centre. 
Sara Lui has worked at the centre for 
seven years helping clients get their 
food products out of the ground and 
onto the shelves. 

Some producers already have a 
product and just need some help in 
marketing. Some need help with food 
and nutrition labelling. And some pro- 
ducers borrow the commercial kitchen 
to bake practice batches of food before 
investing huge dollars in equipment. 
Some people, like Martin, are just start- 
ing to develop a product. 

Lui says the centre is growing in 
popularity since it opened in 1997. In 
2007 they helped launch 150 products. 
Some already-familiar brands stand out 
on the list, like Chatty’s Indian Spices 
and Drake Meat Processors. 

Martin recently went to the centre 
to do his first round of taste testing, 
or “sensory evaluation,” as the centre 
calls it. A panel of people sample the 
food and give their thoughts on taste, 
texture, and appearance. While Mar- 
tin’s snack may appeal to a consumer's 
health conscience, it must also appeal 
to taste buds. 

Martin still needs to come up with 
a name for his snack. He wants it to 
reflect Saskatchewan. But does the 
province still have a recognizable 
brand? Familiar social markers are 
shifting and disappearing, moving 
faster than clouds over open prairie. 
Saskatchewan is changing. What name 
will fit tomorrow? N 
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Waking up is hard to do 


by Joe Couture 


he incessant clanging tears 
T from warmth and com- 

fort. I flail around in a sea 
of sheets, reaching for the source 
of the noise. My head is cloudy 
and my reasoning — normally 
pretty decent — is decidedly 
flawed. I remind myself that I set 
the alarm clock ahead to give me 
several extra minutes. If that’s not 
enough, I usually set three alarms 
before bed. At night, I’m sharp. I 
do all I can to prepare for what 
morning will inevitably bring. 

There is a sleep research centre 
in nearby Saskatoon. It has six 
beds and studies patients over- 
night. The lab runs at full cap- 
acity, and the waiting list is three 
to four years long. I decide to call 
anyway. 

Maureen Harrison, a nurse 
educator at the centre, explains 
humans technically wake and 
sleep around a twenty-four hour 
circadian rhythm cycle. Hormones 
are released telling us when to 
sleep: melatonin settles our system down and serotonin 
helps us wake up and stay alert. Whether we're an owl or a 
lark is “very much a biological set that we have,” Harrison 
tells me. Changing the pattern is difficult. 

“Although society expects us to be up early and func- 
tional in the day, it doesn’t work for everybody,” she says. 

I’m not sure if I’ve shifted my pattern to make me lean 
towards sleeping in the morning, or if I’m naturally that way 
— before my age was represented by more than one digit, 
I think my “night owl” patterns had begun to set in. By the 
time I was in high school, my pattern of being the most 
functional at night, and wanting desperately to sleep in the 
morning, was decidedly ingrained. 

“For the most part, people try to make their life fit into 
their rhythm,” Harrison offers. On the surface, it makes sense. 
I once (for a week) worked an eight-hour shift beginning at 
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three p.m. It was fantastic. I still 
had plenty of energy to do all the 
things I needed to do. Well, those 
that could be done outside busi- 
ness hours, that is. The problem 
of nothing being open shows life 
often can't always be structured 
around one’s circadian rhythm. I 
personally wouldn't want to make 
the compromises necessary to 
nurture my inner owl. They say 
the early bird gets the worm; I 
want the opportunities of a lark. 

Lil Schroeder-McTighe is a 
lark. Up and down with the 
sun, you can find her at hours I 
rarely see unless I haven't gone 
to bed yet, out in her garden or 
walking in the pastures to check 
on the cattle. She’s always been 
a morning person. While she 
thinks this can be partly attrib- 
uted to growing up on a farm pre- 
electricity, she says she’s known 
many of her “vintage” who are 
programmed to operate at night, 
“electricity or not.” 

For me, waking up in the mornings sometimes requires 
remembering something I need to do, for which I’m now 
running quite late. These things seem cataclysmic at such 
early hours. I often wake up cursing. As I scramble to get 
ready in the ridiculously few minutes I’ve allowed, I resolve 
to go to bed earlier that night and get up at a proper hour 
the next morning. I'm always optimistic, but I’m growing 
increasingly cynical about my optimism. 

Although I've learned there may be biological reasons 
why I’m prone to sleeping in, it doesn’t make life any easier. 
In a sense, considering the advantages of getting up earlier, 
the battle for me is between logic and illogic. Every morning 
— eventually — my logical self triumphs and I force myself 
out of bed. But it’s hard. I know I should do more to support 
the logical me — I just don’t know how, exactly. Until then, 
every morning the same battle awaits. N 
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posed to start this story. So I guess 
T'll just start at the beginning. 

December 1, 2007. I don't remem- 
ber driving home from Regina’s General 
Hospital; I was in a daze. Chad had had 
back surgery a few days earlier to fuse 
some cracks in the lower part of his 
spine for a condition called spondylo- 
listhesis. 

On my way to visiting him earlier 
that day, my brother sent me a text 
message: “Are you going to tell mom 
and dad today?” My heart began to 
pound. 

I sent a quick text back. “I will tell 
them, you don’t have to worry about 
it”. 

“Sorry but I have to worry about it,” 
he answered. 

I had confided in my brother a few 
weeks earlier that I was dating Chad, 
who was white and came from a Cath- 
olic family — nowhere near the same 
as my Pakistani, Muslim family. His 
reaction was shock at first and then 
empathy. But in the past week all of a 
sudden he had become incredibly force- 
ful that I tell my parents right away. He 
would send me messages about how I 
was lying to my parents and how they 
didn't deserve that. I felt betrayed; I 
had thought he would have stuck by me 
like an older brother. It was then that I 
realized I was twenty-seven years old, 
not a child. I needed to be strong and 
mature on my own. 

All the way to the hospital he kept 
texting me. I stopped responding. 

By the time I reached Chad’s hospi- 
tal room, I was shaking and about to 
burst into tears. But I pushed my feel- 
ings aside and smiled. It was the first 
time I'd seen him since returning from 
my three-month journalism internship 
in Edmonton. I didn't want to bother 
him about my family while he was lying 
in the hospital. Luckily, nobody else 
was visiting at the time; it was just him 
and me. He asked me to lie down with 


I: not really sure where I am sup- 
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“Tf you don’t tell 


them tonight, 
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I will.” 


him. I was scared to move him in case 
he was sore from the surgery, but I still 
needed to feel the safety of his arms 
around me so I squeezed in beside him 
onto the uncomfortable single bed. I 
wasn’t sure if it was the hospital smell 
or my nerves but I felt nauseous. 

We talked about his surgery and how 
everything went well. Then I received 
another text from my brother: “If you 
don’t tell them tonight, I will.” I felt 
like I was going to throw up. So I 
showed Chad all the texts my brother 
had sent me that day. 

“It has nothing to do with him, 
Beener. You tell them when you're 
ready,” he said. I explained it wasn’t 
that easy since my brother had already 
said that if I didn’t tell them, he would 
... tonight. 

“Tell him you will tell them tonight 
and to not say anything to them right 
now,” Chad suggested. I typed that 
back and my brother simply responded 
with an ‘OK! 

For the next few hours Chad and 
I discussed what I would say to my 
parents. How was I going to break the 
news to my parents that I was dating 
someone I knew they wouldn't approve 
of? How was I even going to break 
the news that I was dating, period? 
My parents come from Pakistan, where 
dating is a foreign concept. You are 
either single or engaged to be married. 
I had absolutely no idea what their 
reaction would be. Not knowing scared 
me. Chad assured me it wouldn't be 
bad. 

“Seriously chaddy, this is a BIG 
deal.” 

Was this really happening? I felt 
like I was in a movie. It wouldn't be 
THAT bad. Yes, they would be upset ... 
but how upset could they be? My mind 
started racing again. I was scared to 
go home. 

I finally mustered the courage. Chad 
kissed me goodbye, told me he loved 
me and that we would talk later. 


I pulled into the driveway. I don’t 
remember turning off my car or walking 
from the car to the door of the house. 

I walked straight into the family 
room where my mom and dad were 
sitting. I didn’t take off my coat or put 
my bag down. 

My dad asked me a question, I can’t 
remember what, and I mumbled an 
answer back. I felt sick. 

I sat down in the cherry oak chair 
directly facing mom and dad. The look 
on my face must have said something. 

“What?” my dad asked slowly. 


Be of my parents were born and 
raised in Pakistan. They moved 
to England after they got married — 
that’s where my brother was born. In 
1980 they immigrated to Canada. I was 
born on Canadian soil one year later, 
in 1981. Starting a young family in 
Canada, my parents were early pioneers 
in a wave of migration. Today South 
Asians are Canada’s largest visible 
minority. They’ve joined a growing, 
increasingly interconnected mosaic. 
In 2004 Statistics Canada reported an 
increase in mixed unions between 1991 
and 2001; the number of interracial 
relationships is growing. 

You would think that in a multi- 
cultural society — where we all go to 
school together, work together and 
interact daily — intercultural rela- 
tionships would become easy, normal. 
But that’s not so, according to Rozzet 
Jurdi, an expert on family trends. I met 
Jurdi at her office at the University of 
Regina, where she’s an assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology. 

Jurdi herself is in an inter-ethnic 
marriage. She admits her situation is 
a little easier as she and her husband 
share the same religion. That’s one 
reason finding someone of the same 
culture and religion is the norm in 
Eastern societies, she tells me. “Why 
would you add more complexities?” On 
the other hand, dating can bring more 
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stability. “You really know the person 
you are going to marry,” she notes. 

“Eastern society practices the idea 
of homogeny, where two people in a 
relationship must have commonalities 
such as race or religion,” she says. She’s 
quick to add that the same attitudes are 
found in the West, where many parents 
expect their children to marry into the 
same socio-economic class. For second 
and third-generation Canadians, bring- 
ing home a boy from ‘the wrong side of 
the tracks’ can create the same kind of 
tension. 

But new immigrant families face 
added complications. Eastern families 
quite often involve their extended 
family members and close friends in 
their everyday life and even in making 
decisions for individuals in the family. 
Everyone has a say. Parents expect this 
collectivist idea to remain in place 
when they reach the West. But the 
West is more individualistic. And chil- 
dren quickly become more familiar with 


Western culture than their parents, as 
they mix with others through school 
and friendships. The differences give 
rise to struggles between the genera- 
tions — and those struggles don’t dis- 
appear overnight. 

“Tf you look at all the changes within 
Canada, it has taken many years,” Jurdi 
says. “So for parents who have moved 
here from other countries and have 
been here for thirty or forty years, that 
is nothing compared to the hundreds 
of years it has taken for changes and 
adjustments in Canada.” 

Will there ever be a day of comfort- 
able compromise between East and 
West? 

“Yes,” Jurdi says, “but it will take a 
new generation for this to happen.” 

She looks at me and smiles. “You 
have a tough job ahead of you.” 


have long brown hair, olive skin and 
big, almond-shaped brown eyes, 
which regularly get commented on. I 


may sound like I look different, but I 
feel like I blend in. I consider myself 
lucky to be in a time and place where 
people don’t stare because of colour. 
Chad and I can walk down the street 
holding hands and nobody looks twice 
because of our different races. 

I’m carefree, loud (at times), open- 
minded and opinionated. I’ve never 
been told that these are unattractive 
characteristics for a girl. Although since 
I’m barely five feet tall and have such 
an innocent looking face, sometimes 
I’m told the last thing people expect 
is someone who's opinionated and loud 
(at times!). But it’s who I am and I’m 
okay with that. 

But in Pakistani culture it’s much 
more appealing for women to be quieter 
and not so bold. 

Enter the split personality. 

A lot of my Pakistani friends struggle 
with the same dilemma. We can be our 
real selves anywhere else, but in the 
presence of the Pakistani community 
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we become quiet and compliant. It’s 
considered rude to speak your opin- 
ions, especially to someone older than 
you, and you should try to refrain from 
laughing too loud because it brings 
unwanted attention. I often wonder 
why this is so, because our community 
is basically like family. 


Bae Hasanie, twenty-three, under- 
stands the pressures of being raised 
in the West by parents from the East. 
“Tt is incredibly difficult. You feel like 
you have to fit in with your parents’ 
culture and then you have pressures to 
fit in with the Canadian culture.” Her 
life was tough already, and then she 
met Sven, her boyfriend of almost three 
years. 

Hasanie remembers how her family 
found out about her dating. “My little 
brother overheard Sven and I talking on 
the phone, so he told my mother that 
he suspected I had a boyfriend.” 

Her mother felt Hasanie was ruining 
her life because she wouldn't be able 
to focus on her schoolwork if she had 
a boyfriend. But Hasanie suspected her 
mother’s true worry was the family’s 
standing in the community: “In my 
opinion, my mother was really worried 
about what others would think about 
her daughter dating someone who was 
not the same race or religion as me.” 
Hasanie’s family demanded that she 
end the relationship with Sven immedi- 
ately and forget about him. 

So Hasanie tried to do just that. 
She knew family pressure would wear 
her down, so she might as well end it 
quickly. But forgetting Sven was just as 
impossible. “I soon realized that he was 
the one thing in my life that made me 
happier than anything else. He was the 
one person in my life who understood 
me better than anyone; I couldn't just 
throw all that away.” 
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Though she made her own decision 
to stay with Sven, she understands why 
her parents weren't happy with her 
decision. “Parents who have migrated 
to Canada realize that their children are 
going to lose a lot of their culture as a 
result of being raised here, and that is 
scary for them.” 

Hasanie herself takes a more opti- 
mistic view. “I absolutely believe that 
you can maintain your own personal 
cultural and religious beliefs and still 
be in a mixed relationship,” she argues. 


At the same time, she expects Sven to 
get to know and understand her culture, 
and feels anyone entering an inter- 
cultural relationship should be prepared 
for this. “They need to appreciate why 
you want to maintain your beliefs and 
that requires them to be familiar with 
your beliefs,” she says. 

Now engaged, Hasanie is in Calgary 
finishing university while Sven studies 
in Regina. She believes her family 
finally came around to accepting them 
as a couple once they got engaged. 
“Things have changed dramatically, but 
it took a very long time to get where 
we are with my family. They were able 
to see how happy he made me, and in 
the end, that is what it is all about.” 


Fens my family, I wondered if they 
would come to accept my relation- 
ships, like Hasani’s family eventually 
had done. It was time to stand up for 
my choices and show my parents the 
other side of my split personality — 
the independent, outspoken side. 

Naturally, my parents’ reaction to 
the news wasn’t positive. My mother 
asked me if I was crazy and began to 
cry. My dad just stared at me for what 
felt like an eternity. Finally he looked 
away and said, “Well, if this is your 
decision than you have to deal with 
the consequences.” He was referring to 
the problems I would face with being 
with someone who was culturally and 
religiously different than me. There was 
no yelling or screaming, just my mom 
weeping quietly on the couch. 

The conversations over the next 
few nights made me feel so unbeliev- 
ably alone. My parents were under the 
assumption I was going to marry Chad. 
I do hope to one day, but not right 
now. My parents said we would have 
to get married soon and when I said 
no, dad said I could stay at home until 
I was done school and then after that 
he preferred it if I left, preferably to 
another province. 

Living in my house since then has 
not been the same. 

As Jurdi told me, Canada has become 
more accepting of different ethnicities 
and religions, but it’s taken more than 
a century. It took Hasanie’s parents 
a couple of years to come around to 
accepting Sven. I realize that it will 
also take considerable time for my 
family to accept or simply come to 
understand my life, so different from 
theirs. Meanwhile my final semester has 
come to an end. I’m ready to accept 
what the future has in store for me and 
to make my own decisions and choices 
along the way. N 


They're just 
shoes on a fence. 
About fifty pair 
in all. Many are 
faded from 
decades of sun 
exposure. 


by Joshua Pagé 


ne particularly old pair has grown 
QO: the fence and taken on 

the same barn-board colour of 
the post it’s nailed to. Three pieces of 
barbed wire wrap around the left shoe, 
keeping it motionless in the spring 
breeze. Only a few feet down from this 
dead pair are two vibrant pink sandals. 
Bright sun bouncing off a snow drift 
makes the heels glow. Boot Hill first 
appeared about thirty years ago when 
farmer Mel Fletcher, armed with a 
hammer and a sense of humour, drove 
nails into the soles of a few pairs of 
tired boots. No one’s sure why he did 
it. According to his son Terry, it was 
a joke — something to “raise a little 
hell.” Mel was like that. Today people 
still hammer boots onto Mel's old fence, 
ten-and-a-half kilometres outside the 
west-central Saskatchewan village of 
Conquest. 


There’s no highway leading into 
Conquest, just a few gravel roads. 
One hundred and sixty-seven people 
live in the shadow of the village’s two 
wooden grain elevators: an orange 
Pioneer and a white Pool. Just north 
of the tracks, there’s a stately brick 
house with white window trim, built in 
1916. Dan Kennedy lives in the house 
his grandfather picked from the pages 
of an Eaton’s catalogue. Sitting at the 
kitchen table, Kennedy looks through 
a messy stack of yellowed papers. He 
stops when he comes across a guar- 
antee for a lightening rod purchased 
in 1912 for his grandfather's barn, no 
longer standing. Lightning never took 
the barn out; it was a tornado in the 
late forties. 

When the surveyors came west, 
they divided the land into sections. 
The railroads owned the odd-numbered 
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“T guess when 

you start digging 
into it, it does get 
pretty interesting.” 
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sections, leaving the even-numbered 
ones open for settlement. In 1904 Dan’s 
grandfather, Peter Kennedy, came out 
west from Ontario. He decided to settle 
on the north-west quarter of Section 
32. Later he met Sarah. Because she 
was also from Ontario, that’s where 
they married. 

On their way home after the wedding, 
Peter and Sarah got as far as the town 
of Outlook. The ice was breaking up on 
the South Saskatchewan River. With 
his land on the west side of the water, 
and the Outlook ferry out of commis- 
sion, crossing seemed impossible. The 
ferryman had developed a system of 
using small boats to move passengers 
from one sandbar to another. And while 
Sarah was uneasy about the swirling, 
cold water lapping at the side of their 
small craft, she and her husband even- 
tually made it from sandbar to sandbar 
onto the west bank. The future village 
of Conquest was named after such dan- 
gerous but successful passages. 

The Kennedy’s original homestead 
didn’t last long. The railway wanted 
Peter's land for the town because it 
had a natural slope that helped rail- 
cars slide along the tracks. A trade was 


made, and Peter and Sarah eventually 
settled on Section 5 just north of town. 
Ninety-eight years later, their grandson 
Dan sits at the kitchen table holding 
the barn’s lightning rod guarantee. 
His wife of thirty-eight years, Carmen, 
leans on the countertop, watching him 
sort through his history. “I guess when 
you start digging into it, it does get 
pretty interesting,” Dan says. 

The house has undergone some 
minor changes over the years, but it’s 
still the home that Peter built. Light 
bends through original stained glass 
windows. The Kennedy’s cat, Bear, sits 
on aged hardwood floor. Dan figures 
the crop will be good again this year, 
maybe not as strong as the early sev- 
enties, but still good. Certainly better 
than the nineties. Those were difficult 
years for his sandy-loam soil. He runs 
a crop rotation of cereals and pulses, 
the same rotation his family has used 
for more than fifty years. Moisture 
shouldn’t be an issue this year. 

“The trees help,” he says. “That’s 
why they were put there.” 

Those trees, the countless caragana 
bushes that pattern the Rural Munici- 
pality of Fertile Valley, were put there 


The Jones family 
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thanks to his grandfather. In 1922, 
Peter hand-planted shrubs to shelter 
three sides of his home section from 
the dry prairie wind. His theory spread 
and during the droughts of the thirties 
he successfully petitioned the federal 
minister of agriculture, Robert Weir, to 
include his ‘shelterbelt’ idea as part of 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Admin- 
istration Act. The result: more than 
1,200 kilometres of shelterbelts in the 
Conquest area by the 1950s, and an 
aerial view reminiscent of a patchwork 
quilt. 


ee back across the tracks and 
into town, it’s hard not to notice 
many of the road signs have backward 
Ns. The streets named Milden, Bounty 
and Conquest all stand out with their 
dyslexic lettering. An earlier village 
foreman got the stencil backwards a 
few times. This is just one of the vil- 
lage’s well-shared stories. 

On Coulthard Street, the residents 
of a modest white house stocked with 
Edmonton Oilers paraphernalia are 
about to eat lunch. Jean Jones’ home- 
made hamburger soup sits in a white 
bowl. She serves juice to her three kids 


and husband from a fat blue pitcher. 
A plate of grilled cheese sandwiches 
claims the centre of the table. “Every- 
one’s got a nickname around town,” 
she says, grinning. Her husband Doug's 
is ‘Cool’ because he used to suck on ice 
cubes during ball games. Other people 
around town are known as Woody, 
Spike, Seed and Jelly. 

Doug, forty-nine, has raised cattle 
for thirteen years, and manages the 
local Co-op. When the village school 
shut its doors in 1996 he was on the 
committee that fought against the 
closure. His children — Rory, Kelsi and 
Darian — are too young to remember 
much about it. The school had nearly 
seventy kids from kindergarten to grade 
six when it closed. According to Doug, 
the larger town of Outlook, twenty-one 
kilometres east, needed bodies to 
replace steadily declining enrollment; 
the school board's solution was to close 
the Conquest school and bus the 
students to Outlook. After the school 
closed, village lots could be had for a 
dollar. But against all odds, people 
started coming back to Conquest. 
Slowly the lots were bought up. So, 
too, were most of the vacant houses. 


After the 
school closed, 
village lots could 


be had for a dollar. 
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The school’s demise wasn’t a fatal 
wound. Doug and Jean’s eldest, twenty- 
one-year-old Rory, is studying animal 
science at the University of Saskatch- 
ewan. He'll be back some day to take 
over the farm. 

Doug’s salt and pepper mustache 
bends to fit a smile. “Before I was on 
council, we had a hippie come in,” he 
says. The hippie’s name was Noah and 
he was from Salt Spring Island, B.C. He 
lived in his truck and his hair was so 
matted the townspeople couldn't tell if 
it was dreadlocks or dirt that held it all 
together. Noah wanted to buy the old 
café and sell produce. He obtained the 
building and the lots alongside it, all 
for five hundred dollars. He tried to till 
the soil with a hand-pushed rototiller 
and plant melons. 

One day Noah appeared at the Rural 
Municipality office where Jean works 
and asked where the village water came 
from. He appeared to want a shower. 
Jean’s co-worker pointed toward the 
river. But he headed west, in the 
opposite direction. 


Later that day, Doug and Rory were 
coming in from the farm. They noticed 
Noah’s car pulled over on the side of 
the road. It was an especially muddy 
spring. “Here he is down in the ditch 
having a bath,” laughs Doug. Noah 
ended up leaving town. He disagreed 
with a village bylaw that forced resi- 
dents to mow their lawns. He liked the 
way grass felt beneath his feet too 
much to cut it. 


few outdoor Christmas decorations 

are still up at Russ and Reta Amy’s 
house. A red-handled shovel rests on 
the railing. Russ’s name is proudly ham- 
mered onto a board above the front 
door, although at eighty-five — and 
born and raised in the area — he 
doesn't need a sign to tell people where 
he lives. 

Inside, the walls are lined with 
family photos. Amid the aging furniture 
is a new flat-screen TV, a present from 
their son Garnet. In the kitchen, Russ 
holds a cup of coffee in his right hand, 
letting his left rest on the table. 

“Betty Crocker!” exclaims Reta, 
pulling a pan of white cake muffins 
from the oven. 

Russ is forced to use skim milk in 
his coffee because he bought the wrong 
kind at the store; the Amys are two 
per cent people. Although Russ might 
slip up on the milk run sometimes, his 
memory is sharp. He remembers his 
dad riding into town on Saturdays for 
a game of pool and a haircut; he tied 
his horse up at the livery stable. He 
remembers the Depression, too. Russ’s 
family had to kill some of their horses 
because they couldn't afford to feed 
them. His father put a sack over the 
animal’s head, then delivered a bullet 
or a strike from the back of an axe. They 
used Russian thistle to feed the rest. It 
chewed like tobacco after it sat for a 
while. The family ate dried cod shipped 
out by the federal government. Before 
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the Depression, the same cod was sent 
up north to feed sled dogs. 

Russ gets out of his chair slowly. 
From 1945 until the early eighties he 
worked at Sibbald Motors, a car dealer- 
ship and mechanic shop that closed in 
2005. He says he’s too old to walk, so 
he'll take his truck to have a look at 
the old dealership. 

His red Chevy’s odometer reads 
185,888 kilometres as he pulls up 
in the mud beside the building. The 
former Sibbald Motors is now used by a 
man from Delisle as a storage shed for 
his vehicles. From the outside, though, 
it looks like the place might be open. 
Even the store hours are still posted. 
Russ walks up to a window and peers 
in. A couple of empty beer bottles and 
oil cans lie on an abandoned counter. 

Back in the truck, he drives to the 
old L-shaped school on the other side 
of the village. Unlike Sibbald Motors, 
the building is alive again. The Con- 
quest Community Improvement Asso- 
ciation — Jean Jones is one of the 
ringleaders — has taken over. Some 
days the old school’s a hair salon, other 
days a library. Inside, Russ stops in the 
main hallway and looks at some old 
news clippings posted on the wall. One 
features a photo of a car he used to 
own. At the end of the hallway is the 
gym, full of tables and chairs. There'll 
be a potluck supper in a couple of days. 


Russ Amy 


“We try to keep it going,” says Russ, his 
voice charred from decades of smoking. 
“A few of us old guys run a coffee shop 
here from Tuesday to Saturday... The 
town is coming back.” 

The Merchants Hotel and its lounge 
just reopened in December of 2007. 
Russ used to be a whiskey man, but 
nowadays he enjoys a light beer and 
a game of pool at the bar. Not today, 
though. He needs to get home. The 
Brier curling final is on soon and he 
and Reta have their new TV to watch it 
on. But the bar isn’t empty. Three men 
are enjoying an afternoon beer; one 
mixes his with clamato juice. “I’ve been 
in the same spot since it reopened,” 
he says with a chuckle. Then he tells 
a quick story about the old red bridge 
across the river, closed off now. It was 
so narrow he once lost a mirror to 
oncoming traffic. 

Life moves forward in Conquest. Dan 
and Carmen are dealing with the spring 
melt’s plans for their aging but sturdy 
home. The Joneses are out calving and 
Russ and Reta are watching curling. 
Down the road, some fifty pairs of 
shoes hang from a farmer's fence. Most 
are weathered and ragged, hanging by 
their last lace. But they remain. And 
every year the collection grows. It’s 
a cliché that all small towns die in 
Saskatchewan. Conquest, like Boot Hill, 
disagrees. N 


“The town is 


coming back.” 
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When you 
sacrifice 
your dreams 
for family, 
you may lose 
more than 


you planned. 


by Xie Ying 
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1989 


Sui Yaling still accurately remembers 
the date, January 4, 1989, the first time 
she left the soil she had lived on for 
over thirty years. She arrived at Beijing 
Capital International Airport with her 
family at noon. It was a typical winter 
day in the metropolis, cloudy and a little 
bit chilly, with wind-drift sand blowing 
across the city. Earlier that morning, 
Yaling had dressed her five-foot five- 
inch figure in an army green blouse and 
a navy knee-length overcoat. In front 
of the mirror, the combination seemed 
dark, so she added a rusty gold scarf 
with black polka-dots. Then she tucked 
her dark, smooth shoulder-length hair 
behind her ears. 

Family members helped Yaling carry 
her luggage into the airport, two 
twenty-nine inch expandable suit- 
cases with no wheels, overloaded with 
articles for daily use and clothing, as 
well as Chinese-English dictionaries 
and basic medical books. Yaling had 
also packed more than ten tubes of 
Zhonghua toothpaste, after comparing 
the economical price of five cents per 
tube in China with the Canadian price 
of about $1.80 per tube. 

Before waving goodbye, Yaling took 
pictures with her family. Among the ten 
people who saw her off at the airport, 
Yaling felt it was the hardest to leave 
her beloved daughter, Yanshan, and her 
mother, Junfeng. 

Just three years old, Yanshan was 
too young to understand the situation. 
When her grandfather held her to take 
the one last picture with Yaling, the 


little girl laid her chubby hand on her 
mother’s shoulder. Her cheeks were rosy 
from running around. She gave a happy 
rainbow smile to the camera. 

Mother Junfeng, however, felt 
heavy. After seeing off her son-in-law 
at the same place two years ago, she 
now had to bid farewell to her daugh- 
ter. Junfeng only said a few words to 
Yaling that day. She tried not to show 
too much attachment. She didn't want 
to break Yaling’s heart. With a beige 
shawl covering her shoulders, Junfeng 
wore a fine black woolen overcoat. Her 
silver hair was nicely set. The old lady 
just tranquilly accompanied her second 
daughter to the airport, as she always 
did in Yaling’s life. 

Once, Yaling’s daughter got very 
sick and was sent to hospital. Yaling’s 
husband, Wang Lu, had already gone to 
Canada, leaving her alone to care for 
their child. At the same time she was 
working during the day and studying 
at night to keep up on lectures she'd 
missed at university. But every morning 
when she woke up, she could see a 
bottle of warmed milk sitting on her 
window sill. Mother Junfeng would jog 
to Yaling’s apartment every day. She 
didn’t want to disturb her exhausted 
daughter. She just quietly left the warm 
fresh milk on the sill. 

In the airport, it came time to 
pass the security check. At the crucial 
moment, Yaling couldn't find Yanshan. 
The lively little girl was holding her 
aunt’s hand, busy riding up and down 
the escalators. She was extremely 
excited to be at the airport, not under- 
standing that her mother was going to 


leave her for a long time. When the last 
boarding notice was announced, Yaling 
exerted all her strength to wave to 
Yanshan who was held up by her aunt, 
standing on the escalator. Yanshan 
waved back happily to her mother. 

Yaling was following in the footsteps 
of some 4,500 other mainland Chinese 
who emigrated to Canada that year. 
But her final destination — the great 
Saskatchewan prairie — wasn’t exactly 
an immigration hotspot. At the time, 
less than two per cent of immigrants 
from all over the world chose Saskatch- 
ewan, where her husband was studying 
computer science at the University of 
Regina. 

Despite the uncertainty, when the 
Boeing 747 took off Yaling felt calm 
and relaxed. She needed a break from all 
the miscellaneous chores: packing, pur- 
chasing gifts for her family, and saving 
money for Yanshan’s care. She didn’t 
realize how far she was traveling away 
from home until, many hours later, she 
saw the magnificent Rocky Mountains 
showered in golden sunshine. 


Four years later, young Yanshan ran 
elatedly to mother, smothering her in 
warm kisses. But the intimate embrace 
felt strange and unfamiliar to Yaling. It 
was 1993, and her daughter was seven 
years old, no longer a chubby and 
uncomprehending toddler. 

Yaling had spent the past four years 
working and saving for this moment. 
Every penny that wasn’t spent sup- 
porting her husband’s studies and 
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paying off debts to relatives went 
toward Yanshan’s ticket. 

She'd found steady employment as 
a nursing assistant at Regina Lutheran 
Home, where she worked three shifts 
caring for seniors: 6 a.m. to 2 p.m., 
3 p.m. to 11 p.m. and 11 p.m. to 6 a.m. 
She lifted the patients, bathed them 
and helped them use the washroom. It 
was physically exhausting. But, more 
than that, it was mentally difficult to 
accept menial healthcare work. 

Back in China, Yanling had been a 
family doctor at the beginning of her 
medical career. She went on to become 
a highly respected specialist in the 
field of gastroscopy, after studying at 
one of China’s most prestigious medical 
institutes, Zhongshan Medical Sciences 
University in Guangzhou. Then in 1983 
she was lured back north to her home- 
town, Beijing, to work full time for the 
Scientific Research Department of 


Beijing University. The university’s 
Health Science Campus was the top 
medical school in China. A year later, 
the central government recruited her to 
help set up the National Natural Science 
Foundation of China, an institution to 
support joint research with foreign 
counterparts. Wanting to be fully up to 
the task, she enrolled in university- 
level administration courses. For the 
next three years she was entirely occu- 
pied by her work, her studies and new- 
born Yanshan. She remembers this part 
of her life as diligent and substantial. 

Her job at Regina Lutheran Home 
was therefore doubly painful. The well- 
known medical specialist had become 
an invisible nursing assistant. Some- 
times she felt if she were just an ordin- 
ary Chinese woman, she might not 
taste as much bitterness from the sense 
of loss. 

But the job helped pay their bills, 
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about eight hundred dollars a month. 
She learned to watch every penny. 
Growing up in an affluent and stable 
family in Beijing, Yaling had never 
liked haggling or bargaining. Her 
monthly salary of one hundred yuan, 
roughly equivalent to fifteen Canadian 
dollars in the 1980s, was more than 
enough for a family in China. She loved 
shopping and buying nice outfits for 
herself. When Yaling’s mother and sib- 
lings visited her in Canada, they were 
surprised by how cautiously she spent 
her money. 

A gap had opened up between 
her and her family in China and now 
this gap extended to seven-year-old 
Yanshan. The little girl was used to 
contentment and being spoiled by her 
grandparents. But the family finan- 
cial situation couldn’t afford such 
extravagances for a child in Canada. 
When Yaling refused to buy treats for 
Yanshan, her daughter felt extremely 
disappointed and upset. 

Yaling felt she’d missed the four 
most important years to cultivate 
Yashan’s habits. She couldn’t allow any 
minute to slide away from her finger- 
tips again. In the years to come, Yaling 
became strict and firm with her daugh- 
ter. And Yanshan became confused why 
her mother, who she’d missed for so 
many years, would treat her this way. 


2008 


Yaling often imagines what her life 
would be like if she hadn't left China. 
But it’s too late. 

She pulled her roots out of China’s 
soil to follow her obligation as a wife. 
Moving to a foreign territory, without 
social connections or language skills, 
she got lost in the new society. She 
had to start life over from scratch. 
Some things, like her closeness with 
her daughter, could never fully be 
recovered. 


Initially, she felt her husband Wang 
Lu needed her support to continue his 
studies. Today, she realizes it was the 
three-year-old who was the most vul- 
nerable. 

After completing his studies, Wang 
Lu went back to China in 2000 to start 
up a business. He begged Yaling to go 
with him, but she refused. She didn’t 
want to live in turmoil again. Yaling 
thought of herself as a mature tree. The 
first uprooting, in 1989, damaged the 
roots. She felt another uprooting would 
kill her. When her mother died in 2002, 
her most important tie to her homeland 
was shattered. 

Her daughter Yanshan had spent 
most of her life in Canada, where she 
was now an independent-minded uni- 
versity student. Their relationship was 
strained, and they didn’t understand 
each other well, but it was another 
reason for Yaling to stay. 

Today Yaling realizes there are 
things in her life she should never have 
given up. She finally understands she 
is always waiting for some emotional 
return, some solicitude from her family 
for her sacrifice. But life never unfolds 
the way one plans. Although she worked 
hard for the dream of her family being 
together, still they are apart. 

These days Yaling likes driving to 
little Saskatchewan towns to explore 
and learn about antiques. She enjoys 
having tea ceremonies at home and 
loves watching the sunset from the 
landfill, one of Regina’s highest 
points. 

Remembering her first glimpse 
of golden sun over the Rockies, she 
embraces the loneliness. ®& 


She pulled her roots 
out of China’s soil 
to follow her 
obligation as a wife. 
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Pipe dreams 


“Sex toilet.” 


That's the exact phrase that ran through my head 


when I saw a Living Water Flowform for the 


first time, in a small back room office painted 
dark blue and lit by a single bulb. 
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it’s wide at the bottom and slim at the top as if cast 

from the mold of a small woman’s hips. Water spills out 
the top and streams into deep grooves that resemble a 
womb, moving in a figure eight before swirling into two 
tanks, each spinning in opposite directions, one representing 
male and the other female. “That’s how water in nature likes 
to move and how water accumulates energy, so we're trying 
to mimic the natural pattern and flow of water,” explains 
Duane Phillippi, a founding member of Regina’s Living Water 
Co-op. 

Down the hall is a mosaic-tiled meditation room where 
members pour good vibes into the water, following the 
theories of Japanese water researcher Dr. Masaru Emoto, 
who claimed he could influence the shapes of frozen water 
crystals with his thoughts. Standing in the middle of the 
room, I’m admonished by a co-op member to remove my 
shoes. Embarrassed, I back out of the room, feeling like I’ve 
done something wrong in church. The Living Water Co-op 
reminds people that water is sacred, member Marla Carlson 
tells me. 

The co-op’s thirty-three members buy the revitalized 
water at twenty-five cents a litre. That’s a sixth of the price 
of bottled water, but still more expensive than what comes 
out of our taps. In Regina, you can get over 250 litres of 
municipally-treated water for less than a quarter. 


Se than a toilet bowl and shaped like a curvy torso, 


by Abby Schneider 


In many ways, water is simplistic and common, if not 
boring. Of all the chemical compounds taught in grade 
school, it’s the easiest to remember and simplest to draw. 
Its composition is straightforward: two hydrogen atoms 
attached to one oxygen. Better known for what it lacks than 
what it possesses, water in its pure state is described as 
having no colour, no odour and no taste. 

But it does have a long history of being revered. In the 
Book of Revelation it is written: “Then the angel showed me 
the river of the water of life, as clear as crystal, flowing from 
the throne of God and of the Lamb down the middle of the 
great street of the city.” The Koran describes Allah causing 
“water to pour down from the sky, thereby producing fruits 
as food for you.” Here in Canada, treaties are to be fulfilled 
“as long as the rivers flow.” 

As a provider, water is a prerequisite for all living things. 
But as a natural transporter, it just as easily bears unwanted 
goods. Water spreads cholera and typhoid. It carries oil slicks 
and urban runoff. In the developing world, water is partner 
to diseases that kill some five million babies a year. 

Humans have a long history of trying to control water's 
murderous tendencies. The Greeks created water lines made 
of stone, wood and fired clay. In the era of Caesar, Romans 
harnessed hundreds of litres of clean water a day through 
aqueducts. The sad truth is that half of the people in today’s 
world have water services that are second rate to those used 
by the Greeks and Romans. 

But in Canada, we're blessed with an abundance of clean 
sanitation and nearly 900,000 square kilometres of fresh 
water. We enjoy some of the world’s cheapest water. And we 
seem to value it accordingly. 

When school children tour the Buffalo Pound Water Treat- 
ment Plant, the guide holds up an empty one-litre milk 
carton and asks: “As the average person from Moose Jaw or 
Regina, how many of these full of water do you use each 
day?” Answers range from fifteen to fifty. The correct answer 
is 350. Canada is second only to the United States in our 
daily usage. Very few of those litres are used for drinking. 
One billion people lack access to safe drinking water, but the 
majority of our clean water flows daily down our shower 
drains and toilet bowls. 

Usage doubles in the summer. After the meticulous 


process of being filtered, tested, and sent twelve hours down 
three-foot diameter pipes from the plant to our city, up to 
half of it then sprays forth from sprinklers and hoses to land 
directly back onto the ground and manicured lawns. 

It is written in the Koran, “Have ye thought: If (all) your 
water were to disappear into the earth, who then could bring 
you gushing water?” 

Have ye thought? Clearly, we have not. 

But when I return to the water co-op, I’m told not to fear 
the end of water. “Fear attracts more fear,” says Carlson. “If 
you remember that it’s sacred and respect water, then you'll 
use what you need rather just turning on the tap and letting 
it run.” 

I take photos of the living water in the meditation room, 
using an old glass I brought from home. On my way out, 
I realize it makes little sense to pour it down the sink so 
I promptly drink my subject. At the time I think nothing 
of it. 

Hours later I’m mid-length in the university pool, cogni- 
zant of the absurdity of worrying about water-waste while 
soaking in thousands of litres of fake-blue chlorinated water. 
Then it dawns on me: I’m having my best swim practice of 
the whole year. I’m not only swimming faster but I have so 
much energy that I opt to do the gruelling butterfly instead 
of the easier front crawl for half of my sets. Suddenly I recall 
the glass of ‘living water’ I'd downed earlier. Still pushing 
hard and cutting fast through the water, I ponder the phrase: 
“There's something in the water.” I wonder. N 


We enjoy some of the 
world’s cheapest water. 
And we seem to value 
it accordingly. 
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Akol's journey 


It’s a long road 
from refugee 

to rap artist, 

but Akol Piok 
seemed ready for 
the next step. 
Then everything 
changed. 


by Regina Akok 


windy and icy, which is so hard to 

embrace if you're from a tropical 
part of the world. The moment I enter 
the house I can tell it’s nothing like the 
outside. It’s warm. I hear the sound of 
children running up and down the base- 
ment stairs, playing hide and seek. All 
of a sudden, they have to stop; perhaps 
it’s their way of accepting the pres- 
ence of an outsider in their home. They 
shake hands with me — another way of 
welcoming people into their house. The 
children are rap musician Akol Piok’s 
younger brothers and sister. 

Akol’s mother, Alek Deng, welcomes 
me in, too. She offers tea with Indian 
cardamom. It’s a Sudanese tradition to 
provide something to visitors as soon 


I freezing on Sunday afternoon; 
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as they arrive. I guess it’s common in 
many cultures — you offer them tea 
and you don’t need to ask their permis- 
sion. The tea is fresh, warm and terri- 
fically spiced. It just feels right for the 
day. I sip my tea and go downstairs 
into a large basement, painted in 
emerald green and white. In the base- 
ment, apart from a family area, there’s 
a small bedroom that houses a little 
bed and a computer. It’s cluttered with 
papers, vinyl records, CDs, magazines, 
books and big posters of famous Amer- 
ican rappers like Method Man and Red 
Man. Twenty-year-old Akol sleeps and 
enjoys writing his music in this tiny 
cozy space, so far away from his birth- 
place in Sudan. 

After Akol was born, his mother 
returned from the hospital to her 
simple string bed, in a cement-block 
house in the northern town of Al 
Ubayid. The women got together and 
made oils and perfumes from herbs and 
bark, which they soaked for days and 
mixed in special ways that only elder 
women know. 

His parents named him Akol after 
his late grandfather. Akol means “the 
sun” or “shine.” “Akol” is also the 
totem of his clan. It’s a spiritual 
symbol. And it’s a symbol of good luck 
for his people, the Ngok section of the 
Dinka or Jieng tribe. They live in the 
Abeyi area. It’s a bridge between south 
and north. Akol got his features from 
his father and his smile from his 
mother. His inky dark skin is a typical 
Dinka nitty-gritty look. Today he is 
five feet and ten inches tall — just 
average to his fellow tribepeople, who 
are among the tallest people in the 
world. 


When a child is born to the Dinka, 
relatives and neighbours get together 
to perform a birth ritual. Family and 
friends come from all over, thanks to 
the human telegraph. There were very 
few telephones when Akol was born. 
So his father announced the news of 
his birth to someone at the souk, or 
market. She told a man who was deliv- 
ering rice and salt to his family up the 
road. He told someone there, who was 
taking a herd of cattle south, toward 
the villages. And pretty soon the news 
of Akol’s birth had spread far and wide. 
Some of his relatives traveled for hours 
in the backs of lorries, on donkeys and 
by trains. They walked across miles of 
barren landscape to reach his home. 

The Dinka belong to a group of cul- 
tures known as the Nilotic peoples. 
They are traditionally cattle herders. 
They give their cows names that mainly 
represent their colours. Sometimes a 
man or a woman will take the name 
of their favourite cow and prefer to be 
called by that name. Songs usually are 
about their cattle. 

O Creator. Creator who created me in 
my mother’s womb. 

Do not confront me with a bad 
thing. 

Show me the place of cattle, 

So that I may grow my crops. And 
keep my herd. 

Despite these gentle beginnings, 
danger and menace awaited Akol and 
his family. The second Sudanese Civil 
War began in 1983. It was mainly a 
continuation of the first Sudanese Civil 
War of 1955-1972. The two wars took 
place for the most part in southern 
Sudan, comprising one of the longest 
and deadliest conflicts of the 20% 


century. Two million civilians were killed in the south. More than four 
million were forced to flee the country. They settled in refugee 
camps or sought asylum in countries like the USA, Australia, 
the UK, the Scandinavian countries and Canada. Hundreds 
of thousands of people remain internally displaced. On 
paper, the conflict officially ended on January 9, 2005 
when Dr. John Garang signed the Comprehensive 
Peace Agreement. Garang was killed in a plane 
crash later that same year. Despite the peace 
agreement, fighting continues to this day, 
and thousands are dying in the Darfur 
region. 

Akol’s family was no safer in the north, 
even after they settled in Khartoum, the 
Sudanese capital. His mother took a job 
teaching in a primary school. Being from 
southern Sudan, she was accused of spreading 
Christianity and western ideas in the predomi- 
nantly Muslim region. She was arrested several times. 
Her husband, Acuil Piok, also faced interrogations 
by authorities. It was horrible. In early 1998, 
friends outside Sudan helped them flee 
to Cairo, Egypt. There they applied for 
refugee status with the United Nation 
High Commission for Refugees. 

Canada accepted the family. They 
came to Regina in October 2000. Alek 
and Acuil looked forward to discovering 
the new land. They hoped their children 
would go to school and have better oppor- 
tunities. As for twelve-year-old Akol, he 
didn’t know what to predict in a new 
society. All he cared about was the sense 
of adventure. 

But the adventure quickly turned 
into a struggle. In Canada things were 
really tough for Akol. He couldn’t speak 
any English, except for the words “yes” 
and “no.” At school he couldn’t get along 
with his classmates. They had never seen 
kids with dark skin. When they called him a 
monkey, he fought them back, using his fists. He got 
suspended several times. School became a nightmare 
and dreams seemed to shatter in front of his eyes. He 
had hated the whole situation in Sudan but now things 
weren't that good in Canada, either. He didn’t get it. 
He was confused. He regretted moving to Canada and 
blamed his parents for it. 

But gradually life improved. Being young he was able 
to learn English in a very short time. With time he made 
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good friends. In school his favourite 
subject was English; he especially loved 
poetry. 

Akol started listening to Method 
Man, a rapper who was born Clifford 
Smith in the rough streets of New 
York. Growing up, Smith split his time 
between a delinquent father in Long 
Island and a mother on Staten Island. 
At various times he has claimed to have 
dropped out of high school in the ninth 
and eleventh grades, and experimented 
with selling drugs. On Staten Island he 
lived in the Park Hills Projects — nick- 
named ‘Crack Hill’ — with his mother 
and sisters. There he met the men who 
would form the Wu-Tang Clan. Joining 
ranks with the young rappers, Smith 
became known as Method Man. Years 
later Method Man became the first — 
and biggest — solo star to emerge from 
the Clan. In 1995 his single with Mary 
J. Blige, I'll Be There For You/You're All I 
Need to Get By, soared into the pop Top 
Five, giving him his first mainstream 
exposure. Five years later he summed 
up his story in Cradle Rock: 

From first day I survey the hassle 

Death knockin at your door 

In the Big Apple 

Meth rotten to the core 

Shackled in the sound castle 

The dungeon, with vermin 

In the form of emcees determined 

To step foot on God soil 

Akol didn’t understand Method Man’s 
lyrics at first. He was only attracted to 
the way it sounded. His love for words 
and keen ears for beautiful rhymes and 
lyrics drew him in to the world of hip- 
hop. He immediately felt connected to 
the music. He listened to other artists, 
but his favourite was always Method 
Man. He thought it might have been the 
same experiences of hardship, aliena- 
tion and racism that linked him to the 
artist. Or maybe it was his lyrics. He 
mostly admired the meanings beyond 
his words and the kind of message 
that Method Man sent to the world. He 
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thought about his own life and tried 
turning his struggles into music. 

I still remember my first pair of 
shoes 

They was red and black and see- 
through on the sides 

I thought my feet was in heaven 

But my heart was broken when I lost 
‘em 

To Akol, rap music was a way of 
telling truth to people and a way of 
opening eyes to reality. “Sometimes, 
people may resent that because it 
points out what is ugly in our society 
and that’s what rap is about,” he 
told me. 


ap is one element of hip-hop, a cul- 

tural movement that also includes 
deejaying, break dancing and graffiti 
art. Charity Marsh, a professor of media 
studies at the University of Regina, says 
hip-hop is about having a voice, having 
an identity, and having space to speak 
out and share tough experiences. It’s 
a way of reclaiming one’s own identity. 

Hip-hop attracts people because 
of the place it comes from, which is 
talking loud against racism and oppres- 
sion, Marsh explains. Artists fit ele- 
ments of hip-hop culture to suit their 
own dialect, lingo, culture and beliefs. 
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The result is provocative because it 
engages the public in unwanted dia- 
logue. Marsh believes hip-hop may not 
provide answers for all problems that 
the artists face, but at least it opens 
up broader ranges of debate. People are 
able to talk about issues we normally 
avoid. The music and art unravel com- 
plexities that we shy away from dealing 
with in our societies. 

But hip-hop is not just a recent 
phenomenon. “Speech-song has been 
part of black culture for a long, long 
time,” argues Samuel A. Floyd, director 
of the Center for Black Music Research 
at Columbia College in Chicago. The 
“toasts,” “dozens” and “signifying” of 
Black Americans — verbal duelling, 
rhyming, self-deprecating tales, and 
stories of blacks outsmarting whites 
— were defensive, empowering strat- 
egies. 

Whether we trace it to New York's 
South Bronx in early 1970s or to West 
African villages, hip-hop has become 
a voice of a generation around the 
world that demands to be heard. In the 
U.S.A., hip-hop may seem to be brutal 
and lacking in political perspective, but 
elsewhere rappers use the expression as 
a powerful form of resistance. 
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Producer Grant Hall and Akol in the studio. 
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To Akol, 
rap music 
was a way 

of telling truth 
to people. 


Fo Akol the path to rap music wasn’t 
an easy journey. He had to get over 
a number of stumbling blocks. The 
biggest stumbling block he didn’t see 
coming: it was his family. Things didn’t 
go well at home. It was hard for his 
parents to grasp the idea of their son 
being a rapper. They thought rap was 
an American thing, associated with 
crime and a certain lifestyle. All they 
wanted was for Akol to get high grades 
in school and have a good education. 
Rapping was a poor career choice, they 
argued. 

Akol felt like an outcast from his 
own folks and community. It wasn’t 
easy for a teenager to take in all this. 
In grade eleven he dropped out of 
school. His family couldn’t understand 
his resistance. They saw it as being 
stubborn, when he was just trying to 
be who he was. Rather than giving up 
rap, Akol found comfort in his writing. 
Secretly, he began performing without 
his parents’ knowledge. 

In early 2008, Akol decided to find a 
producer. He scoured phone books and 
the Internet, and asked his friends. 
Finally he found the name Grant Hall in 
the Saskatchewan Music Directory. Akol 
called up Hall, a music producer and 
the owner of Touchwood Studios. Hall 
had worked for twenty-three years with 
young artists from around the province, 
producing all kinds of music, includ- 
ing country, metal, rock, pop, folk and 
hip-hop. Although Regina was a small 
centre, Hall never grew bored with the 


great variety of sounds Saskatchewan 
offered. Talking to Akol, he felt the 
young man had the potential to become 
a good artist. He immediately agreed to 
record his music. “His unique style and 
natural ability to perform struck me,” 
Hall recalls today. “Working with such 
talent makes the job easier.” 

For Akol, having his songs recorded 
was like a dream come true. Even today 
he still can’t believe it. One of the first 
songs he recorded was dedicated to his 
mother. 

You will always be my number one 

I love you the same way the moon 
loves the sun 

I love you more than a boy loves the 
barrel of a gun 

You're my miracle 

“At least I’m not worried so much 
about him as I used to be,” Alek Deng 
told me. The family grew to accept 
Akol’s musical ambitions, although 
Akol’s father still hoped one day his 
son will decide to get a good educa- 
tion and a job. To Acuil Piok, rap was 
just another phase and a generational 
thing. He told me Akol is intelligent, 
and would be turning twenty-one in 
September — whatever happens next 
is up to him. 

Today Akol does not seem to have 
lost his mother tongue, which is 
Thuonjan or Thongmonyjang. He is 
still fluent in both Dinka and Arabic. 
However, he is more confident to 
respond in English, especially with 
non-family members. As I sipped my 
tea in his basement room, he spoke 
with me in English — but he still iden- 
tified himself as a Jieng. In his record- 
ings, his lyrics move easily between his 
Canadian lifestyle and his roots as “just 
a kid from the Third World.” 

I try so hard every day 

I dream about being a rap star 

I want to make it far... 

Though the devil walks next to me 

My grandfather is protecting me 

Even death won't stop my destiny 


kol talked quietly but passionately 

about his music. His seven-year-old 
sister described him as a “polite gentle 
man” because he didn’t yell at her like 
her other brothers. 

“I love my parents but I have to do 
what I love doing,” he told me with big 
smile on his face, defying the stigma 
that surrounds rap music. 

It’s a long journey from refugee to 
rapper, and Akol Piok seemed ready for 
the next step. N 


Postscript: Akol Piok turned twenty- 
one in September, 2008. Then, in 
October, he stood before a judge, 
charged with attempted murder and 
multiple firearms offenses, following a 
back alley altercation in Regina’s tough 
North Central neighbourhood. It’s dif- 
ficult to believe that a family’s hopes 
and a young man’s dreams could be so 
fragile. When the author interviewed 
Akol for this story, he seemed relaxed 
and happy. At the beginning of summer, 
he performed at an arts festival with 
members of the Regina Symphony. 
Now, in a long and rambling post on a 
music web site, the young man whose 
name meant “sun” created a new life 
story and a new name. He wrote: “I am 
JESUS Tha Dark Messiah my real name 
is Akol Piok But Akol Piok died along 
time ago ... I would rather die like a 
man then continue to live as a slave 
for the racist white man, I am a black 
man i ain't a nigga nigger or nigro. So 
give me whats mine or i will take what 
is mine and then take what is yours.” 
Behind the soft voice and broad smile, 
accumulated experiences of disloca- 
tion, racism and rage were rising. As 
this magazine goes to print, Akol Piok’s 
future is more uncertain than it has 
ever been. — ed. 
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Joshua Pagé 


CWB 
Our Board 
-ür Business 


Tempers flared at the steps of 
Saskatchewan’s legislature as 
federal agriculture minister 
Gerry Ritz prepared to give a 
speech about the death of the 
Wheat Board’s plans to drop its 
monopoly on barley. A handful 
of scuffles between supporters 
and protesters broke out before 
the speech. Here, a young 
Wheat Board supporter stands 
behind an older Wheat Board 
opponent. 
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Bretton Davie 


Guy Seto stands at the 
counter of Guy's Lunch and 
Grocery in Vanguard, Sask. 
It’s Chinese New Year and 
Mr. Seto is celebrating 

58 years in Canada. 

Above his 100-year-old 
cash register is a photo 
taken of him over 50 years 
ago, when he first 

started his business. 
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ropped up against a tree sat a 
Prese — also dead, its 

white Honda symbol overpowered 
by the corrosive salt that you know 
is in the air but can't always see. My 
dad was with me, strolling through the 
yard, standing on the cement slab 
where our garage once sat. A peeling 
white picket fence still ran the length 
of the yard. All that was left of our old 
pre-fab Nelson company house was a 
cracked and thistle-ridden foundation. 
What’s left of the plant wasn’t much 
different. It had been years since my 
last visit to Saskatchewan Minerals’ 
Ingebrigt Sodium Sulphate plant out- 
side Fox Valley, Saskatchewan. Sodium 
Sulphate, or as the locals simply called 
it, “salt,” is a crucial ingredient in 
everything from carpet deodorizers to 
the paper pulping process. For the 
people of Fox Valley, it was also food in 
the cupboard, a kid with a university 
degree, and nothing short of a way 
of life. 

The road leading west into Fox 
Valley from Highway 21 was a cyclical 
path after the plant opened in 1966, 
initially as a provincial crown corpora- 
tion. One carload of men would leave 
town to begin a shift while another 
group would be at work watching the 
clock, waiting to make the twenty-four 
kilometre trip in the opposite direction. 
At its peak, one hundred people worked 
there. Thus, Saskatchewan Minerals 
industrialized a region previously bound 
to agriculture. 

But for me the plant just meant our 
cars were never clean. 

That’s about the only bad thing I can 
really say about the plant, the town, or 
the company — or more aptly, where I 
lived, where I was likely conceived, and 
what I have to thank for two partially 
funded university degrees. 

I came back to the plant that day 
with my dad, who still works for the 
company at Saskatchewan Minerals’ 
Chaplin plant, 272 kilometres east on 


On his first day of 
work, a few wooden 
stakes on a hill were 

all that existed of 
what would later be 

the Ingebrigt Sodium 
Sulphate plant. 
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the Trans-Canada. That plant, built 
twenty years before the Fox Valley 
operation, still pumps out upwards of 
90,000 tonnes of salt every year and 
employs around thirty-four people. But 
here at Ingebrigt, surrounded by miles 
of prairie, factory parts sit cogless and 
without dignity, oxidizing in the salt 
that marbles the soil around them. 

I was hopping around on one foot 
and picking a cactus out of the other 
when my father pointed to a compar- 
atively new-looking cylinder-shaped 
contraption. He told me to take pic- 
tures of its serial number. The plan was 
to swap less-corroded parts of this 
machine with another one currently 
under the mechanic's knife in Saska- 
toon. I knew the man had an ulterior 
motive for taking me here. The plant 
hadn't seen many visitors since high 
gas prices and shaky sodium sulphate 
markets triggered its closure in 2000. 
Our presence that day meant another 
small piece of it was being taken away. 


or two generations, my family 

followed salt. My grandfather, Ray 
Ferguson, didn't just work at the plant. 
He built it. At his house in Fox Valley, 
he asks me if I'm hungry, an exhale of 
smoke spilling half from his mouth, 
half from both nostrils. He perches one 
arm on his upper leg like he’s about to 
lean over and let me in on a secret. But 
that’s just the way he always sits. He 
sets down his DuMaurier King Size ciga- 
rette, leaving it to dwindle in a clear 
glass ashtray that appears to weigh ten 
pounds. 

Standing, he works a grimace into 
one fluid step towards the stove. His 
knees are wratched. Thirty years of 
steep stairs and concrete shop floors 
will do that to a person. 

He'd farmed all his life near Moss- 
bank in south-central Saskatchewan. 
But, with no land around for him to 
expand his farm, he couldn't make 


enough money to raise a family. So he 
went to work for two years as a labourer 
at a sodium sulphate plant in nearby 
Bishopric. When jobs were posted to 
build the Fox Valley operation in 1966, 
he and his wife took the four hundred 
kilometre trip west to see the town, 
which neither had even heard of before. 
A few months later he stuffed his family 
of six into an old Pontiac and moved to 
Fox Valley. 

On his first day of work, a few 
wooden stakes on a hill were all that 
existed of what would later be the Inge- 
brigt Sodium Sulphate Plant. The work 
was hard. They started digging reser- 
voirs that would eventually flood and 
make for easier harvesting of salt. Once 
the plant was operational, things were 
constantly breaking. Like car bodies, 
metal machinery parts were no match 
for the salt’s corrosive powers. He'd get 
called in, work through the night, and 
still need to be at work in the morning. 
His diligence paid off, though. Ten 
years later he was promoted to main- 
tenance foreman. 

He seems smaller now. The beaded 
‘Grandpa’ necklace my sister gave him 
five years ago hangs a little looser. But 
he still laughs, a boisterous laugh of 
the shoulder-shaking, open mouthed- 
variety, a laugh I heard often when he 
took me fishing. He doesn’t fish much 
anymore. Every morning he drinks 
coffee at his friend’s hardware store 
before getting his mail. Some men got 
jobs in Chaplin when Ingebrigt closed. 
Others just moved away. 

But now there’s a new buzz on the 
horizon, just like in the days before 
the plant was built. Rusted old beaters 
caked in salt have been replaced by 
three-quarter-ton trucks carrying ATVs 
and snowmobiles, depending on the 
season. Gas well operators often need 
to get to hard-to-reach places. Some 
of my grandfather's friends who stuck 
around have found new jobs, as one 


industry shifts into gear while the other 
winds down. Oil and gas companies 
have joined the town fabric, spon- 
soring local celebrations and donat- 
ing to sports teams. One of the bigger 
companies, EOG Resources Canada Inc., 
operates around 3,500 wells, and has 
fourteen full time employees with 
another thirty-five working on con- 
tract. It’s a welcome employment boost 
in a struggling town — but nothing 
near the one hundred jobs lost when 
the plant closed. 

Many view the gas industry as the 
town’s saviour after the plant’s demise. 
But regardless of the civic fervor in- 
spired by natural gas, the population 
of Fox Valley continues to dwindle. In 
1966 there were 506 people living in 
town. In 1986, a year before the plant 
was privatized, there were 390. The 
latest census in 2006 shows there are 
now 295, down almost ten per cent 
from 2001, the year after the sulphate 
plant closed for good. The baby boomer 
exodus hit Fox Valley School as well. 
There were just 113 students in the 
fall of 2007, compared to nearly 300 
in 1970. 

Ferguson says when he arrived in 
Fox Valley there were multiple grocery 
stores, restaurants and service stations. 
After frequent changes in ownership, 
Valley Grocery closed in 1999. To get 
a jug of milk now requires a trip to the 
local car wash, or down the highway 
to Leader or Maple Creek, both a half- 
hour drive. The more popular shopping 
destination — and local population 
suck — is Medicine Hat, Alberta, 
117 kilometres away. Many oil and 
gas workers prefer to commute from 
bigger centres. Although some, like 
Ferguson, will claim the town hasn't 
really changed much in terms of popu- 
lation, the truth is in the numbers. Fox 
Valley is a product of the era. The new 
industries create money, not towns. 
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My guide had a 
master key and 
I was going inside. 
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Or". year after visiting Fox Valley 
with my dad, I went back. I 
bounced down the old gravel road to 
the plant in the company of a former 
employee hired to check on the place 
every now and then — the odd spool of 
copper wire had gone missing in the 
past eight years. It was the same path 
I'd taken before. But this time my guide 
had a master key, and I was going 
inside. 


I had expected dirt. Emptiness. 
Not clear evidence of employees that 
worked there in the plant's final days. 
Overalls hung from their pegs, one pair 
held in place by the weight of a dust- 
crusted hardhat. A 2001 bathing suit 
calendar was pegged to a corkboard 
above a desk. The chair looked like 
someone wheeled it back as if to grab a 
coffee and just didn’t come back. 

In this light, the salt looked like 
moon dust. 

Two massive dryer tanks glowed 
green, horizontally suspended in the 
perpetual twilight of the factory's 
green-tinted windows. I brushed away 
half an inch of sediment with every 
ladder step I took to reach the catwalk. 
The salt and dust I stirred up crossed 
the skylights above and tracked my 
movements like searchlights. 

And then came that old familiar 
taste — the taste that reminds me of 
a windy day in Chaplin after my dad 
was transferred there. My camera. My 
clothes. My mouth. All lined with salt. 
Much like the vehicles, porches, and 
local bars of years gone by. You just 
learned to deal with it. 

Stepping back outside into the 
light, and looking to where our 
cookie-cutter company bungalow once 
sat metres from the plant office, it 
indeed seemed I was on the surface 
of the moon. 

No one talks about the plant any- 
more. It’s become a thing of the past. 

My guide once asked my grandfather 
to check up on the place for him. My 
grandfather did it. But he'll never go 
back. To see his life’s work — count- 
less hours behind a welding mask and 
thousands of ratchet cranks — in that 
state is unbearable. 

“After you spend all them years 
knowing you actually built it. To let 
things go to hell like that. It’s not a 
very good deal.” N 


arret Quinton needs more sleep. 
G circles surround his eyes 

and he has pale skin. He’s over- 
caffeinated and vibrates in his chair. 
Absentmindedly, he raps a series of 
beats down his shoe with a pair of 
drumsticks. 

He speaks in syncopated rhythm 
with odd, drawn out syllables. Quinton 
has a habit of losing himself mid- 
sentence when he talks. He switches 
topics with a stutter and smile, barely 
missing a beat. His eyes dart back and 
forth, fueled by an impatient energy he 
can't contain. 

“I don't have ADHD, it’s a total cop- 
out.” 

Doctors over-diagnose attention 
deficit hyperactivity disorder, he says, 
and kids have lazy parents. He stops 
talking in mid-thought and rattles the 
drumsticks on the table in front of him. 

“But I could have it.” 

Quinton is one of the boys of Queen 
City Comedy, a loosely organized group 
of young comedians who perform twice 
a month at The Club, a small venue 
in Regina’s thriving Warehouse Dis- 
trict. It’s a small, dingy, L-shaped room 


attached to a larger hall called The 
Exchange. From the back, the view of 
the low stage is obscured by concrete 
pillars covered in cheap pressboard. 
Stacking chairs sit row on row in front 
of the stage, flanked by old folding 
movie theatre seats which are ripped 
and torn, their stuffing falling out. 
The comedians wait at the back in a 
small alcove filled with rickety wooden 
furniture and an ancient tabletop Pac 
Man game. Quinton sits on one of the 
wobbly chairs and drums on his shoes. 

The drumsticks aren’t his; he found 
them in the back of The Club, left 
behind by a band. Quinton doesn’t play 
the drums, but he does enjoy playing 
Rock Band with his friends on the XBox 
360. He has a list of jokes written on 
a smudged piece of paper. He plans to 
pick ten during the set, depending on 
audience reaction. He wants to tell the 
cocktail weiner story and an experi- 
mental joke about Jesus hanging out 
on the cross. In the background Warren 
Bates is starting his set. Quinton peeps 
around the L-shaped corner. 

“Warren’s good, you gotta watch 
this guy.” 
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halia, the Greek muse of comedy, 

is capricious with her gifts. Aristo- 
phanes, the famous Greek playwright, 
worked hard to craft farce and mockery 
thousands of years ago. The glib Greek 
poet is a long way from the city of 
Regina, a small urban hub surrounded 
by an endless, unforgiving prairie 
landscape. The personality of the city 
wavers between liberal-suburban sens- 
ibilities and rural conservative values. 
Thus, some performers do well one 
night and bomb another. In Regina, 
comedy is a triumph of the will against 
reluctant audiences. Failure isn’t an 
option. 

Queen City Comedy started with 
Quinton’s friend, Graeme Zirk. Zirk 
always knew he wanted to perform 
comedy. In elementary school most kids 
played baseball but Zirk would stand 
in front of the class telling jokes. In 
high school Zirk and his friends wrote 
material on Boston Pizza napkins, 
reading each other one-liners they had 
come up with throughout the week. 
After Zirk met Quinton they decided to 
book a club and fill the seats with their 
friends. The first show was in October 
2006, and they've held bi-weekly shows 
ever since. Along the way they picked 
up other comedians like Warren Bates, 
now a comedy staple at The Club. 
Together they coaxed life into a small 
comedy scene in Regina. A November 
2007 show at the University of Regina 
played to a sold out audience. Word 
of mouth helped fill seats at The Club. 
They hooked up with comedians from 
Saskatoon, a city two-and-a-half hours 
north of Regina. 

Zirk took ownership over the success 
and failure of each show, seeing it as 
a reflection on himself. Their second 
show in February 2008 played to a 
full house. Zirk stopped drinking and 
smoking. They had arrived. 

The group was well received by the 
city and their confidence on stage was 
growing. Still, Zirk worried. He didn’t 
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take praise well. His young face hid a 
brooding, melancholic streak, entirely 
focused on the next show. He was aware 
that Regina was a city where audiences 
enjoyed bland, inoffensive Corner Gas 
humour and were easily alienated by 
edgier topics. One wrong set could 
bring down the curtain on Queen City 
Comedy forever. 


uinton stood at the back of the 
Qian watching Warren Bates per- 
form. Bates was short, bearded and 
bespectacled. He never got on stage 
to humiliate or offend people. His 
manner was quiet and focused, com- 
pletely opposite to Quinton. A smile 
appeared at the corner of his mouth 
as he fumbled with the microphone. 
Unable to lower it to his face he leaned 
on the stand like a telephone pole and 
jutted his chin upwards to speak into 
the mic. A smattering of giggles rippled 
through the crowd. 

“They say the average person eats 
eight spiders in a lifetime,” Bates 
mused. 

A girl in the front row let out a loud 
“Yuck!” Bates pounced on her reac- 
tion. 

“I know, totally gross, right? But 
think about the poor spider. There 
should be a spider PSA: Warning ... 
teeth!” 

The audience laughed. 

After the set, Bates was humble. He 
didn’t think he was funny but people 
kept laughing at his jokes. He was 
serious about fixing the mic stand but 
the audience ate it up. 

After Bates, it was Quinton’s turn. 

“Okay ... I'm going to try a new joke 
out about Jesus.” 

He readied himself on stage and 
took a deep breath. 

“Jesus! ... Fuck!” 

The speakers vibrated the floor with 
his bellows. The audience remained 
silent, unsure how to react. A smat- 
tering of snickers pushed through the 


crowd but the rest sat mute. Listening 
at the back, Warren Bates ducked into 
the bathrooms to avoid the blasphemy. 
He was offended by the set. Bates later 
told me he deliberately avoids using 
religion in his act and doesn’t try to 
force his beliefs on others. 

Zirk stood at the back of the room 
with his arms crossed. “Don’t do reli- 
gion and don’t do politics; it divides 
a crowd and often it isn’t very funny,” 
he said. 


wo weeks later, a comedian would 

truly test the coherence of the 
group, the leadership of Zirk and the 
tolerance of the audience. 

It was another -17°C February night 
in Regina, the kind of temperature that 
encourages people to stay home. The 
audience came slowly. Only half of the 
seats were filled by the time the show 
was supposed to begin. Zirk waved me 
over to an open door at the back of The 
Club. “If you want to talk, we can talk 
now before things get started.” The 
open door sucked the warmth into the 
frigid night; Zirk’s breath came out in 
visible puffs. He shivered while smoking 
a cigarette and drinking a Heineken. 
He'd taken up drinking again, but only 
at shows. It made getting up on stage 
easier. I asked him about edgier com- 
edians like Garret Quinton. 

“There’s a certain degree of irony to 
what they're doing. They may be acting 
retarded on stage but they're not 
stupid.” He took a drag of his cigarette 
and flicked the butt onto the frozen 
ground. 

The show was supposed to start 
at eight and it was now 8:45. No one 
wanted to perform to an empty room. 
The boys of Queen City Comedy waited 
in the back of The Club: Shawn Broom, 
Steve Boutilier, Mike Taylor and Garret 
Quinton. Broom was teasing Boutilier, 
who silently ignored the insults. Broom 
wore glasses, had wild, long hair and 
a scruffy beard. He stood over six feet 
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tall, taller than everyone else. His voice 
undulated like Quinton’s (they were 
roommates) and every sentence was 
finished with a punch-line. He was a 
gleeful kid trapped in giant, hairy man- 
suit. 

“One day Steve is going to snap and 
show up with Shawn's face in a bag,” 
Quinton joked. “He'll be wearing it like 
a mask.” 

The guys groaned with laughter. Zirk 
walked up and stood beside me. Mike 
Taylor handed an IPod to Zirk. I gave 
Zirk a quizzical look. 

“He needs to pay rent more than he 
needs his IPod,” Zirk shrugged. He'd 
bought the IPod for 180 dollars. 

“Doesn't he have a second job on 
the side?” I asked. 

“No, but he isn't looking.” 

“Dave (Whelan) will do anything. 
Dave will call Shawn ‘massa’ for a 
Cheeto,” Quinton said. 

“He'll call Shawn ‘massa’? As in slave 
‘massa’?” I asked. 

“Yeah, Dave has no shame,” Quinton 
said. 

Warren Bates pulled a television 
remote from his pocket. “Look, I’m 
Adam Sandler, get me out of this 


movie.” He mashed the buttons and 
grinned. 

The guys continued to laugh and 
joke. It was shaping up to be a solid 
night. The first few sets went well. A 
glass vase full of change was passed 
around the room. It filled with money 
for a new video camera to post clips to 
the web. 

Everything was going smoothly, until 
Shawn Broom took to the stage. 

On stage, Broom waved his hand to 
Quinton at the sound board, signaling 
him to start up the music. Beethoven's 
Moonlight Sonata began to play. Broom 
started to read statistics about World 
War IT and the Holocaust. His tone was 
soft and serious. He counted the years, 
marked progress of the Nazi advance 
across Europe and recited the number 
of homosexuals killed in concentration 
camps. 

“Did you hear about Hitlers new 
microwave? It seats five thousand.” 

Most of the audience remained silent 
and shocked. There was some nervous 
laughter in the background. 

“Hitler was at the pearly gates, 
standing before St. Peter, and Peter 
said, ‘I don’t think we can let you in 


— what about all the stuff you did?’ 
Hitler scoffed and said, ‘Oh, that? No 
one cares about that.’ Hitler turned to 
the guy standing behind him in line 
and said, ‘Did you know that back on 
Earth I killed six million Jews and four 
clowns?’ The guy behind him in line 
looked confused. ‘Why four clowns?’ 
Hitler turned back to St. Peter and said, 
‘See? No one cares about the Jews.” 

At the back of the room Zirk threw 
up his hands, signaling to pull Shawn's 
mic. The set was in freefall and he 
could see everything he built crumbling 
to the ground. 

“That’s it. We're screwed. We're not 
allowed to do comedy here anymore,” 
Zirk fumed. “He’s gone too far.” 

Zirk paced about, asking the others 
how he should fix this mess. 

“Pull Shawn off the stage and shut 
off his mic. Maybe I should go up there 
and tell the audience that Shawn is 
Jewish so they don’t get mad ... Thank 
God half the audience left,” said Zirk. 

It wasn’t the first time a comedian 
had crossed the line. A few months 
previously, a first-timer said U.S. comic 
Michael Richards was funny despite 
calling black audience members niggers. 


“That's it. 
We're screwed ... 


He’s gone 


too far.” 


Clockwise from top left: 
Zirk, Quinton and Bates. 
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Neither Richards nor the rookie were 
doing comedy anymore. 

The problem was, no one pulled the 
mic. Broom wasn’t Jewish. The entire 
room seemed frozen in silence. For 
more than five minutes Broom made 
Holocaust jokes. Suddenly, Moon- 
light Sonata ended and Come With Me 
by Puff Daddy began to play. Broom 
started singing the song and dancing 
on stage. The audience began to relax 
and laugh. 

“I don’t know how he’s getting 
himself out of this one,” Zirk said, still 
pacing back and forth. 

After the show Zirk pulled Broom 
into the back alcove. Each member of 
the comedy group had assembled to 
talk about the Holocaust jokes. Broom 
flopped into a movie theatre seat and 
listened to them argue. 

“Tt was in poor taste,” Bates said 
quietly. 

“Do you know how this makes me 
look? My name is on this,” Zirk said. 

“No one’s flipping their gourd, 
relax,” Quinton said. 

“That doesn’t change the fact it 
was eight minutes of Holocaust jokes. 
Shawn, don’t be surprised if you're 
never allowed on stage again,” Zirk 
pointed at Broom accusingly. 

They debated back and forth the 
merits of joking about an event that 
happened more than seventy years ago. 
Some said there are lines that cannot 
be crossed. Others said comedy is about 
crossing the line. Frustrated, Zirk left 
the back room, leaving the argument 
unfinished. 

“How do you justify making Holo- 
caust jokes?” I asked Broom. 

“I don’t have to justify it,” Broom 
snorted. “Look, I’m not racist. I don’t 
hate Jews. I was playing with the crowd 
to see how they would react, and they 
reacted exactly how I expected: hor- 
ribly uncomfortable the first half and 
laughing the second half.” 
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“Some of the guys seem pretty 
pissed off,” I said. 

“They just didn't understand what I 
was trying to do. I was playing with 
the audience. It was totally tongue in 
cheek, and the Puff Daddy song should 
have clicked that in,” said Broom. 

At the end of the evening he offered 
his phone number to the bartender to 
field any complaints and prevent Zirk 
from taking heat. Less than a week 
later Broom hadn't received any calls. 
Zirk wasn't happy with Broom but there 
was no general outcry so he didn’t stop 
Broom from getting up on stage again. 

“T am still pretty pissed about it. I 
think there’s a line between being an 
edgy comedian and a prick. However, 
because the show was free I think the 
audience had lower expectations and 
some of the comedians had the attitude 
of ‘who cares?” said Zirk. 

Why did the Regina audience toler- 
ate five minutes of Holocaust and Hitler 
jokes? Is it because we're racist back- 
water rubes? Or did the audience see 
Broom’s performance as tasteless but 
not worth the time to complain about? 


parky’s is a dive located in Regina’s 

south end. The walls have water 
damage and the furniture is beaten and 
worn down. Televisions are mounted on 
every wall — someone’s misbegotten 
pretense that it could be a sports bar. 
Black lights, the same ones bowling 
alleys use, make the dance floor glow. 
The pool table’s felt is ripped. They 
stop serving the full menu after nine 
o'clock and only offer greasy pizza 
loaded with cheese. My friend Steve 
loves the atmosphere. He dragged me 
there one early spring night. 

“It’s a dive but it has personality. 
Look at those guys at the pool table, 
all they want is a night away from their 
wives,” Steve said. A group of balding, 
middle-aged men hovered around a 
pool table while drinking beer. “And 
that guy is clearly with a hooker,” Steve 


pointed to a homely couple sitting at 
a table; the woman’s makeup was gar- 
ishly applied. 

Coincidentally, Zirk was there with 
some non-comedy friends. They were 
drinking Rickard’s and waiting for 
karaoke to begin. Zirk was all smiles 
and grinned when he saw us. 

“Hey, did you guys come for 
karaoke?” Zirk asked. 

“No, we came to enjoy the ambi- 
ance,” Steve grinned. 

Zirk invited us to come and sing but 
we resigned ourselves to drinking beer, 
eating pizza and wallowing in a booth. 
I avoided bringing up comedy with 
Zirk. He appeared happy and stress- 
free. I didn’t want Zirk to think he had 
to make jokes. Zirk and his friends sang 
songs by The Strokes and N.W.A. There’s 
something to be said about a bunch 
of white guys from Regina singing 
Fuck the Police. After a few songs he 
returned to our booth to organize a 
group song but we declined. On the 
scuffed dance floor, with tinny speak- 
ers and lubricated by a few beers, Zirk 
and his friends gathered. A hollowed- 
out Beastie Boys beat began to thrum 
through the bar. 

“You gotta fight, for your right, to 
paaaarty!” they sang in unison. 

Watching them, I thought back to 
that cold February night. Broom might 
not even be aware of what he did and 
it may not have been his intention, but 
his Hitler joke made a powerful state- 
ment about us, the audience. None 
of us stopped him, no one pulled his 
mic and he didn’t receive angry phone 
calls. Zirk and the boys are the ones 
who told Broom he was wrong. That is 
what makes comedians special. They 
get to push boundaries and play in 
the politically incorrect sandbox. They 
have license to pull someone back 
when he’s gone too far. Queen City 
Comedy isn’t perfect. They may need a 
couple of beers to get on stage, but 
we're richer for their shaky, conflicted 
existence. N 


house may be called a “home,” 
A but the idea of home is broader 

than a physical dwelling. Home 
is a refuge, where cares fade and the 
things you love come into focus. Many 
think of home in terms of where they 
grew up; “home” can even be a time 
rather than a place. 

I haven't felt quite at home since 
2002. 

It’s been more than five years since 
my parents sold my childhood home. 
What's more, while I’ve been bouncing 
from place to place as a student, they've 
relocated six times. My situation isn’t 
unusual. Annual mobility rates have 
reached more than seventeen per cent 
in Canada, Australia, Scotland and New 
Zealand, and nine to fifteen per cent in 
France, Sweden, Great Britain, Switzer- 
land, Israel, and Japan. 

It's not until I’m sitting face to face 
with Ryan O'Quinn, a childhood friend 
from Brandon, Manitoba, that I begin 
to put my feelings of “homelessness,” 
as I describe it, into perspective. I 
meet him in the back of a dim-lit bar, 
where his band, Three Sheet, is playing. 
O’Quinn’s blue-grey eyes look familiar, 
but that’s about it. He’s lost weight, 
and seems transformed in other ways. 
He tells me he, too, has been searching 
for “home” one way or another since he 
left Brandon. I try to stop myself from 
staring. It’s like looking at a stranger. 
Is he a different person? 

In the past eight years, O'Quinn has 
worked in carbon factories and quilt 
shops, walked through the poorest 
slums in the world, sang in ancient 
churches in Europe, played trombone, 
piano, and guitar. He’s only twenty- 
five, but his hands look older. He lost 


All of life is a coming home. 


Salesmen, secretaries, coal miners, 


beekeepers, sword swallowers — all of us. 
All the restless hearts of the world ... 
all trying to find a way home. 


a large section of the back of his left 
hand — easily three layers deep — 
and a chunk out of the other palm in 
a motorcycle accident in Zanzibar. The 
back of his right hand was bitten by a 
neighborhood dog last summer. 

Since graduating high school, 
O'Quinn has been filling his passport 
with stamps. In 2001 he went with 
Canada World Youth to Sri Lanka. 
Surrounded by poverty, he began to 
understand the beauty and resilience 
of humanity. In 2002 he returned to 
Brandon to take general arts classes. 
Then a letter from Dalhousie University 
about their International Development 
Studies Program sent him packing for 
the east coast. By 2003 he had settled 
in Halifax and met all the friends with 
whom he would later form the band 
Three Sheet. But after just one year, 
due to a random conversation with a 
stranger in a public washroom, O’Quinn 
hopped on a plane bound for Kenya. 
The four-month trip would take him to 
Uganda, Tanzania, United Arab Emir- 
ates, Hong Kong, Taiwan and eventu- 
ally Thailand. Then a chain of events 
and a steady job teaching English kept 
him in Asia for almost three more years. 


Patch Adams 


In Taipei alone he lived in six different 
areas. It was part of a pattern; he'd 
lived in four places in Halifax and even 
moved three times when he was in 
Brandon. O’Quinn is a guy who believes 
the sentiment “home is where the heart 
is” is true but complicated. For those 
who travel, home can be anywhere. 


“Home is not 
where you live, but where 
they understand you.” 
Christian Morganstern 


Where you grew up, where you lived 
for those few months after graduation, 
the hostels you might have crashed at 
for three months, the uncle’s house 
in Europe you spent your high school 
years; whatever and wherever you've 
lived, you called it home at one time 
or another. Brian Graham of the school 
of Environmental Sciences at the 
University of Ulster writes that there’s 
a sequential order to the act of moving 
on. At first, many people develop a 
growing feeling of being ‘out of place’ 
The feeling often prompts a voluntary 
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move in an act of attempted re-place- 
ment. By traveling the world, the indi- 
vidual searches for a place that is less 
constraining and more favorable to 
one’s ideas and patterns of life. Graham 
also says, however, that over time 
the structure of the traveler’s identity 
weakens or changes, creating the desire 
to return to an original “home.” 

The out of place feeling began 
dogging O’Quinn as he walked through 
crowded markets, visited temples, or 
rode his motorcycle through Taipei's 
streets. “(I was) constantly stared at, 
constantly, the same conversations 
daily: ‘Where are you from, why are 
you here?’ I love these conversations, 
I really do, but when you've lived in a 
city for three years and daily you are 
looked at as if you just got off the boat 
and you have a sign illuminated above 
your head saying ‘anomaly, it can be 
tiresome,” he told me. 

Hal Kane, author of Triumph of the 
Mundane: the Unseen Trends that Shape 
Our Lives and Environment explains 
that to move on is a rational act. It 
creates opportunities in new places, 
and escapes old frictions and discom- 
forts. But leaving has always been dif- 
ficult for O'Quinn. Everything changes. 
It means saying goodbye to people who 
have opened up their lives and their 
communities to you. Like other foreign- 
ers, you join the ranks of those who 
arrive, but ultimately go back home. 
It's tough. Leaving Sri Lanka in par- 
ticular was very difficult; he could only 
manage it by promising himself he'd 
return some day. 

Kane argues that moving on can also 
weaken attachments; it changes the 
way that we treat our neighborhoods, 
our environments, and the future. 
O'Quinn disagrees. Sri Lanka never 
leaves his mind. “I read about the 
country daily and have for eight years. 
I wrote my thesis about it. But here I 
am, not there.” A Sri Lankan flag has 
hung in every room he’s lived in since. 
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After Sri Lanka, O’Quinn didn’t feel 
like his ‘Canadian self’ for eight months. 
After Taiwan, it took six months to feel 
normal: “You forget how to talk to the 
post man, the person next to you in 
line, even servers at restaurants.” Lying 
awake at night, O’Quinn would picture 
himself back on his motorcycle. Imagin- 
ing the sights, sounds, and smells, he 
would re-enter the life he grew to love 
and slowly fall asleep. 


You can never 
go home again, 
but the truth is 
you can never leave home, 
so it’s all right. 
Maya Angelou 


He’s gone back to Taiwan twice. He 
strolled off the plane, got in a cab, 
had a meal at his favorite restaurant, 
saw old faces and was on a motorcycle 
within hours of arriving. It was easier 
to return to Taiwan than it was to 
come back to the place he’s supposed 


call home. But he knew things were dif- 
ferent: he’s different — a little older, 
a little more advanced as a person. 
Moving through alien spaces, he lost 
and re-found himself. 

The communal living, the ancient 
traditions, the religion, language, 
pride, history — he tells me he loved it 
all. But now, in Halifax again, his iden- 
tity is rooted in his music: “ALL of my 
attention, thought, energy and dreams 
are simultaneously focused on what I’m 
doing now. I love performing. I’m now 
going through an experience which is 
amazing and am living as best to be in 
the moment.” 

Victor Frankl rightly observed that 
while we are motivated to realize 
happiness, we ought not pursue it 
directly. Rather, happiness manifests 
spontaneously when we find meaning 
in our life, in other words, when we 
have found our own answers to the Big 
Questions. 

Our conversation is quiet now. The 
bar begins to clear out. O'Quinn gently 
picks up his guitar and starts to play. 
He can’t help but smile as his leg starts 
to move in time to the beat. N 
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@@ itting at a table set up with 
® juice, cookies and breakfast 
Ge bars, two women smile and chat 
as students busily scribble on forms 
attached to clipboards. The women 
invite the students to pour themselves 
a glass of juice and select a treat before 
entering an adjoining room. Inside are 
five collection stations. Nurses tell 
the students they'll feel slight pain or 
tension as the needle is inserted into 
the median cubital vein. They are about 
to give a life-saving gift: blood. The 
donors represent all walks of life but 
one: sexually active homosexual males 
are turned away. This should come as 
no surprise to gay men — it’s been the 
way of things for twenty-five years. But 
recently the exclusion was expanded. 
In December 2007, Health Canada 
silently changed their organ donation 
policy so that organs or tissues from 
sexually active gay men are not longer 
included on donor lists. There was no 
press conference or public unveiling of 
the new policy. There had been no prior 
public mention of it, even as a possibil- 
ity. Not even the doctors who worked 
in the country’s organ donation pro- 
grams had any forewarning. Canadians 
simply went to bed one night and, in 
the morning, the policy had changed. 
Health Canada assured Canadians that 
the exclusion arose from new govern- 
ment regulations based on “safety con- 
cerns and not lifestyle choices.” 
The words rankled twenty-year-old 


Sean Dunham, who never considered 
his sexual orientation a “lifestyle 
choice.” Sipping dark coffee, Dunham 
recalls the day he told his parents he 
was gay. He timed his exit from the 
closet with the onset of university. To 
his relief, but not huge surprise, his 
mother was “cool” with the news and 
his father came to understand over 
time. Having been single and closeted 
until the end of high school, his arrival 
in Regina meant he could unleash 
himself on the world by going all out, 
or as much as one could in a city like 
Regina. The city’s bars were fairly tame, 
and the lone gay club wasn’t much dif- 
ferent from the straight bars he and his 
friends visited on weekends. 

Dunham took another important 
step as a young adult — he decided to 
become an organ donor. In Saskatch- 
ewan, becoming an organ donor is as 
simple as attaching the provided donor 
sticker to your provincial health card. 
But in late December 2007, Dunham 
found out, along with the rest of 
Canada, that his gift had been turned 
down. His first reaction was to feel 
deeply offended. Suddenly he was in 
the same class as injection drug users. 
He was confused, too. Weren’t women 
considered a higher risk group nowa- 
days? First Nations people also have a 
higher risk of HIV/AIDS. But they 
weren't banned — only gay men were. 

He thought about his female friends 
and their “loosey goosey” sexual 


In December 
2007, Health 
Canada silently 


changed their 
organ donation 
policy. 


by Ciaran Dickson 
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practices. Some had sexually transmit- 
ted diseases and some had anal sex, 
too. Were their organs any better than 
his? It didn’t seem right. 


t had already been a rough few 

years for Canada’s gay community. 
In 2006, shortly after the Conserva- 
tive government was elected, a debate 
began about whether homosexuals 
should be stripped of their newly-won 
marriage rights. During the election 
Prime Minister Stephen Harper won 
votes by promising to challenge the 
Liberal-approved legislation. 

Fortunately for gay Canadians, the 
House of Commons didn’t vote in favour 
of the reversal, though it did make for 
interesting water cooler discussion 
across the country. In contrast, the 
new organ donor legislation seemed 
to slip past without anyone being the 
wiser until it had already been accom- 
plished. 

Similar restrictions on blood dona- 
tions had been the norm for nearly 
twenty-five years. After hepatitis- and 
HIV-infected blood led to lawsuits 
against the Red Cross, which adminis- 
tered blood services back in the early 
1980s, one group of donors was perma- 
nently blacklisted from blood donation. 
Health Canada’s Canadian Blood Servi- 
ces calls them MSM: males who have 
sex with males. Any man who has had 
sex with a man since 1977 is banned 
from donating blood. 

The regulations originated from the 
U.S. Centre of Disease Control. They 
were created as guidelines for blood 
collection in the early 1990s, when 
the MSM group stood out among the 
scientific data with a high percent- 
age of HIV-positive blood. In 1998 
Health Canada adopted the American 
guidelines as legislated regulations for 
the newly established Canadian Blood 
Services, which took over the Red 
Cross’s donor work. 

Organ donation programs, mean- 
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while, used the same guidelines but 
still accepted all donors. That changed 
after Health Canada made a suggestion 
to the Canadian Standards Association 
in 2003 that organ donation guidelines 
should also become a matter of legisla- 
tion. All it took was a signature from 
the Conservative government’s minister 
of health to make the MSM restriction 
law. 

Suddenly it seemed the organs of 
gay men were no longer good enough. 


Dew can’t be described as a pro- 
miscuous person by any standard. 
A charismatic young man who is con- 
stantly waving hello to passers-by, he’s 
had just five partners. He accepts that 
Health Canada has justifiable concerns 
during the three-month window when 
HIV is undetectable. But he feels if 
that’s the case, the ruling should be 
amended to a four-month restriction 
since the last time a person had anal 
sex — gay or straight, male or female. 

Dunham describes himself as boring. 
He doesn’t like going to Regina's only 
gay club, although he does go to gay 
bars when in other cities. With a stern 
look, he tells me the club scene caters 
to people who go out looking for sex, 
arguably no different than at straight 
bars. At the end of the night, the only 
distinction between straight and gay 
clubs is that when straight people go 
home together, no one cares what risky 
behaviour may follow. Straight behav- 
iour is a non-issue, ‘normal’ and far 
from scrutinized or stigmatized. And 
yet straight people who engage in any 
activity — sexual or otherwise — that 
doesn’t involve intravenous drugs are 
able to donate their organs. 

Dunham isn’t the only one to notice 
the double standard. Dr. Gary Levy 
heads Canada’s largest organ trans- 
plant program at Toronto’s Univer- 
sity Health Network. He believes not 
only that the new policy should be 
revised, but that it isn’t reflective of 


current science. Today, HIV/AIDS is no 
longer a gay man’s disease, and it’s no 
longer the life sentence it once was. 
Levy describes HIV/AIDS as a chronic 
disease. Detection has improved to 
the point that there is only a three- 
month window period where the virus 
is undetectable. And the safeguards 
used in organ transplant programs are 
good — there isn’t one recorded case 
in Canada of a person contracting HIV/ 
AIDS from an organ transplant. In the 
program headed by Levy, all donors 
are screened by blood tests for any 
potential known infectious diseases. 
All donors are asked about their sexual 
history, intravenous drug use, tattoo- 
ing and piercing practices, and other 
behaviours that might contribute to 
the risk of acquiring a blood-borne 
infection. 

Since the change, Levy has heard 
heart-rending stories and seen men 
break down and cry, not because 
these men need an organ transplant. 
It is because they believe society has 
judged them — again — and labeled 
them ‘undesirable.’ 

The organ donation community 
recommends the policy be removed, or 
at least amended. Following a national 
outcry, Health Canada was forced 
to clarify its policy after its initial 
announcement, which had stated 
simply that sexually active gay men 
weren't able to donate organs — end of 
story. But instead of making a positive 
clarification, they merely qualified that 
a gay man who hasn't been sexually 
active for five years would be eligible 
for donation. Health Canada also clari- 
fied that organs from gay men could be 
allowed, although they wouldn’t be 
placed on the initial list of potential 
donors and would be offered only as 
long as patients knew they were receiv- 
ing an organ Health Canada considers 
high-risk. But the government wouldn’t 
back down on the policy itself. To many, 
the “clarification” was just another slap 


in the face. Then in August the govern- 
ment moved to pull organ donation 
under tighter control, making it the 
responsibility of Canadian Blood Ser- 
vices. 

Doctors are now forced to interview 
the families of the deceased if they are 
organ donors. Now, on top of dealing 
with the death of a loved one, family 
members are faced with questions 
about their loved one’s sexual practices 
— a situation complicated by the fact 
that they knew the departed expressly 
wanted his organs donated by virtue of 
placing an organ donor sticker on his 
health card. 

How can the policy be enforced? 
Levy is skeptical. He said the worst part 
will be the confrontation with family, 
partners and spouses of the deceased. 

Levy encourages all Canadians — 
regardless of sexual orientation — to 
be organ donors. Indeed, Dunham, who 
remains hopeful that proper research 
will prevail, says the current policy 
isn’t going to stop him from remain- 
ing on the organ donor list. He believes 
donating is his right as a Canadian. 
Sexual behavior — not sexual orienta- 
tion — should be what matters. 

Looking back, one of the most 
vexing issues surrounding the ban was 
Health Canada’s use of the term “life- 
style choice.” Certainly, life isn’t easy 
for anyone — gay or otherwise — but 
the thought that someone chooses a 
“lifestyle” that would cause him or her 
to endure added hardship is ridiculous. 

In Canada, it seems being gay means 
being held up to scorn and exclusion 
with few defenders. A jarring example 
occurred in April 2008, when Conserva- 
tive MP Tom Lukiwski was confronted 
by an old video in which he drunkenly 
stated: “Let me put it this way: there’s 
A's and there’s B’s. A's are guys like me 
and B’s are homosexual faggots with 
dirt under their fingernails that trans- 
mit diseases.” Despite the hateful com- 
ments, all it took was an apology for 


the Conservative government to stand 
by him. 

When CBC journalist Carol Off visited 
the University of Regina that same 
spring, she argued there’s a growing 
disconnect between what Canadians 
believe they’re all about, and what 
their actions demonstrate. She was 
speaking of our presence in Afghan- 
istan, but she may just have well been 
addressing the public rejection of 
homosexuals in recent years. Perhaps 


Canadians are more homophobic than 
they think they are. 

Dunham says it takes a strong person 
to be gay in this world. Looking up from 
the table to wave to another passer- 
by, it’s clear he has the strength, not 
only to be gay, but to continue fighting 
against the ban. 

Currently about four thousand Cana- 
dians are waiting for organ trans- 
plants. N 
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Beyond 20/20 


If you knew you were 
going blind, what would 
you want to see? 


in the clouds. Windows line the entire west wall of 

his office, perched at the top of Regina’s SaskEnergy 
Building. On a clear day the sky is an infinite canopy over 
the city, a light blue backdrop for a church spire that peeks 
timidly from the distance. On a cloudy day, congregating 
grey clouds match the ashen concrete of Regina’s downtown 
core. It’s a sight Burdeniuk has to remind himself to turn 
around and enjoy once in awhile. “A small Luxury,” he calls 
it. Burdeniuk is slowly Losing his vision. He was three years 
old when he was diagnosed with retinitis pigmentosa, which 
causes the retina’s light-sensing cells to slowly die out. 
Worldwide some 1.5 million people suffer from the incur- 
able condition. By age twenty-eight Budeniuk had trouble 
adjusting from light to dark. Driving his car in 1992, he 
failed to see a left-hand turn arrow when a cloud crossed 
the sun. His daughter, then four years old, was in the back 
seat. Nothing worse happened than an impatient honk from 
the car behind, but that day he tore up his driver's license. 
Doctors can’t tell Burdeniuk how long it will take for his 
vision to fade completely. At age forty-four, his spectacular 
office view could be gone within months, or it could take 
twenty years. 

In some ways Burdeniuk counts himself lucky. Not every- 
one who loses their vision has time to appreciate the view 
before their sight is gone. 

In 1980 Randy Firth, twenty years old, was driving home 
from Ontario’s cottage country with a buddy on a clear Nov- 
ember night. Struck by the beauty of that particular night, 
they pulled over. “It was very dark and the sky was very 
bright with stars,” he recalls. Later that evening, driving on 
a side road, Firth hit a patch of ice, slid into an intersection, 


D ave Burdeniuk occupies a hundred square feet of space 
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and hit a van head-on. The windshield shattered, causing 
severe cuts to both eyes. By the time he arrived in Boston 
for surgery, his retina had detached 360 degrees. For the 
next nineteen years he enjoyed some light perception, but 
then the light went out. “It was like a door slammed shut,” 
he says. 

Twenty-eight years later, Firth is married with three 
daughters and works as communications director for the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind. Founded in 1906 
as a home library lending service in Markham, Ontario, the 
CNIB has expanded to become one of the world’s largest 
libraries for people with sight disabilities, serving more 
than 105,000 patrons. Today the organization also promotes 
research, public education and vision health. 


by Maria Cootauco 


The need is great. According to Statistics Canada, about 
594,000 Canadians report a ‘seeing disability, defined as 
being unable to read newspapers, or to recognize faces four 
metres away, even with corrective lenses. This number is 
expected to grow with our aging population; one in three 
cases is due to age-related macular degeneration. 

Despite advances in medicine and technology, life for 
the vision-impaired is in some ways getting harder, accord- 
ing to advocates. Delegates to a 2004 conference in San 
Francisco noted that today’s tiny consumer electronics are 
less accessible to the visually impaired than they were thirty 
years ago. As well, there have been few improvements in the 
audio quality of sound equipment, for both blind and sighted 
users. The conference concluded that more devices need to 
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available, such as Braille printers and data analysis software 
for charts and graphs. 

Indeed, it is technology that keeps Burdeniuk working as 
SaskEnergy’s manager of communications. Beside his mouse 
pad sits a 71040e BlackBerry, customized by SaskEnergy’s 
information technology team with special back-lighting and 
a super-large font. He jokes that people in the next office 
building can read his emails and press releases, displayed in 
massive letters on a thirty-three-inch LCD monitor. Some- 
times visitors to his office say they're jealous of his computer 
screen. “In my heart of hearts, I’d love a seventeen-inch 
monitor,” Burdiniuk says. 

Scientists hope that advances in micro-technology will 
one day allow them to create visual prostheses to replace 
lost cells. But these possibilities lie far in the future. Mean- 
while, the simple things keep Burdiniuk going — his work 
and his family. There are no less than eleven framed pic- 
tures of his daughters, Cassia and Trelle, and his wife, Randa, 
lining his office bookshelves. In one picture, Budeniuk and 
Randa are in a forest in the Cypress Hills, squinting at the 
sun. “With my soul mate Randa I can get through anything, 
and the girls are amazing. They don’t look at me as less of a 
father,” he says. 

In a 2004 Canadian survey, seventy per cent of respond- 
ents said they feared losing their sight more than losing their 
legs or hearing, while one-third said they'd sell everything 
they own to save their eyes. Burdeniuk admits he would have 
said the same thing a few years ago, but lately his attitude 
has changed. “The disease is part of who I am. I can’t hate 
that. I was given it. It’s the cards I’ve been dealt.” 

“T can’t go back and say, ‘Give me full vision and I’m 
going to enjoy this life’ There’s a lot of richness I enjoy now 
because it makes you slow down in many ways. I realized 
how much I had, and how much I didn’t have.” 

Every evening Burdeniuk sits on the back steps of his 
home. Between 9:15 and 9:30 p.m. the Purolater Courier 
plane flies over his house. Beneath the belly are small blink- 
ing lights that he can see clearly against the darkness. Even 
when the weather is minus thirty, Burdeniuk can be found 
peering into the sky, waiting for the courier lights At times 
like this, his failing vision gives him a joy the fully sighted 
will never know. N 
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Shyleen Jones-MacDonald (right) 
and Brienna Peli fly down Mount 
Pleasant during an All Saints 
Anglican Church's youth event. 
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Elizabeth Huber 


On a once-busy and vibrant corner 
near King George Elementary School, 
Mitchell Smith, a Saskatoon youth care 
worker, contemplates what the city’s 
west side neighborhood used to be. 
The community is going through 

a revitalization of new buildings 

and housing projects but remains 
stereotyped by peeling paint 

and troubled homes. 
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hey knew they'd found what they 
Te looking for each time the 
ground softened and the metal 
rod sank more easily into the earth. 


In 1988, by-four. When they'd finished ™ a few 
volunteers went back to their farm 
shops and started welding dozens of 
simple black crosses. They placed these 
metal crosses where the unmarked 
graves were found, forty-seven in all. 
Vanguard’s graveyard is a two-acre 
piece of yellow prairie. It sits atop a 
hill surrounded by a chest-high chain- 
link fence and is guarded by an arched 
metal sign that says: “Vanguard Cem- 
etery.” The legal land description is 
NE-11-11-10-W3. I’ve learned to take 
of such numbers in my search for 
past. Ninety-one years of history 
a emories are hidden in the crack- 
ing headstones of almost three hundred 
graves. Cement grave covers spotted 
with rust-coloured lichen are collaps- 
ing into the ground. Directly below the 
arched entrance sits a marble block 
so small you wouldn’t notice it unless 
you were looking for it. “In memory of 
all who rest in unmarked graves,” the 
_ engraving reads. 
> Underneath the ground KHAN TA 
are an uy An Isobel was tw eny: 
Fa er [daugh er, Kathl en was 
wo 


members of the 
Saint Joseph's 
Roman Catholic 
Church walked 
in a straight 
line across a 

¿> graveyard in 


a-half. ‘The both died on \Sep- 
ou could’ search for 
i rough the cite 
plots o ce El 
FA i 

wouldn fi 

ead a have, 


a tall black book with a red spine, 
under the section labeled “Deaths.” 
Father Fehrenbach, the priest at 
Saint Joseph’s Roman Catholic Parish, 
was just starting his six-year posting 
when he conducted their funeral on 
October 6, 1931. Fehrenbach was from 
Hodgeville, another small town near 
by. He was a school teacher before he 
decided to become a priest, and he 
suffered the poverty of the Depres- 
sion along with his congregation. The 
father, or maybe the church secretary at 
the time, must have thought there was 
something especially tragic about the 
Irwins. Written in thick cursive script, 
their names stand out among the other 
thin scratchy entries. Out of twenty- 
four deaths from 1916 to 1937, Isobel 
and Kathleen’s are the only entries with 
the reason for their death recorded. 
“Died in fire,” is the explanation. 


think I am like a lot of people. I 

want my work, my memory, my 
name to live after I am dead. But in 
a world where at this moment there 
are 6,660,346,220 people, what are 
the chances anyone will remember me 
in one hundred years? And if I end 
up poor like the Irwins, what are my 
chances then? Who passes down the 
stories of unmarked graves? 

If you drive west down Highway 1 
from Regina, turn down Highway 19, 
and dodge the potholes going west 
on No. 43, after 264 kilometres you'll 
eventually arrive at Vanguard’s eight 
streets and six avenues. There are no 
grain elevators left to display the name 
of the village. Instead a hand-lettered 
signpost reads: “Vanguard, a proud past 
and a promising future.” 

All I needed was one clue. 

The Vanguard Centennial Museum is 
two small unheated rooms locked away 
in a section of the Chinook Regional 
Library, Vanguard Branch. A fire where 
a mother and her daughter died must 
have been in the papers. Under a table 


I find boxes full of old newspapers, 
not in any particular chronology. I sift 
through them with the curator, Iris 
Minifie. Whatever is there was donated 
by someone who thought they were 
worth keeping. Many of the papers 
announce the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth in 1953. But there is nothing 
from 1931. 

At the Saskatchewan Archives Board 
in Regina, I meet with disappointment 
again. It seems the Vanguard Times was 
published from 1922 to 1952, but the 
archives didn’t obtain copies until the 
forties, and they don’t have copies of 
the Vanguard Star until the sixties. 

The Assiniboia Reporter, the Gravel- 
bourg Star, the Moose Jaw Times Herald, 
and even the Regina Leader-Post give 
me nothing. The Swift Current Sun, a 
weekly, sometimes carried Vanguard 
news. Back then Vanguard was an 
up-and-coming village. In 1931 the 
population was up to 373 people, 
seventy-four more than ten years 
earlier. I grow anxious as I scroll 
through mircrofilm looking for the day 
of Isobel and Kathleen’s deaths. The 
day after, the week after, there’s 
nothing. From the Regina Leader-Post 
I find out that on the night of Sep- 
tember 20 and the morning of Septem- 
ber 21, 1931, a seed cleaning plant was 
destroyed by fire in Swift Current after 
an electrical storm. Swift Current is 
only seventy-four kilometres away. The 
same storm could have started the fire 
that killed Isobel and Kathleen. But 
there is no way of knowing. 

On October 13, 1931, a week after 
Isobel and Kathleen were buried, the 
front page of the Swift Current Sun 
told of a “popular and respected medi- 
cal man of the city found dead in his 
office.” I have to wonder why this is 
front page news when Isobel and Kath- 
leen didn’t even make the women’s 
section. But their deaths would have 
had no place among news of society, 
fashion and club affairs. On the day the 


mother and daughter were buried, the 
women’s page of the Regina Leader-Post 
carried an ad that pictured a fair-haired 
woman kissing a dark-haired man. “Her 
blonde hair brought him back,” the 
caption boasted. 

Kathleen was baptized on May 19, 
1929, just after the call for a provin- 
cial election. Kathleen’s godmother was 
Genevieve Montgomery. Her godfather, 
William Price, was apparently a popular 
choice: Kathleen was the fifth of his 
six godchildren. According to the local 
history book, Price arrived in Vanguard 
about 1922 or 1923 from England. The 
series of droughts that began in 1929 
must have hit the Price farm hard. 
Price’s last Vanguard godchild was bap- 
tized on June 4, 1933. Shortly after, 
Price and his new wife Cassie joined 
some 50,000 others who left the prai- 
ries in the early thirties for the cities, 
the north, or their home countries. 
The Prices went back to England and 
opened a vegetable store in Liverpool. 

Born two years before the exodus, 
Price’s fifth godchild was baptized Mary 
Kathleen, but everyone called her Kath- 
leen. At least that is what I imagine; 
when she died, Kathleen was the name 
that was entered in the church regis- 
try. Baby Kathleen was special. The tall 
black book contains baptismal records 
from 1916 to 1972. She is one of only 
two who has no father recorded and 
who bore the same last name as her 
mother. 

Her mother Isobel probably had a 
difficult life. Prairie historian William 
Brennan tells me Isobel likely wouldn’t 
have been able to afford to buy a home 
on her mother’s allowance, given by 
the provincial government to widowed 
mothers and mothers without male 
caregivers. The government kept the 
payments as small as possible to dis- 
courage people from relying on the 
aid. She may have made ends meet by 
cleaning houses, but there wouldn't 
have been many wealthy people in an 
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agricultural town like Vanguard to need 
her services. She may have rented a 
room on the top floor of a house where 
in the winter it got so cold the water 
would freeze in the pitcher beside her 
bed. It might have been the kind of 
house that, in the summer, when she 
would lift her head from her pillow, 
there would be a white spot in the 
dust around where her head was laying. 
Dorothy Saunderson, Vanguard's mayor, 
remembers boarding in places like this 
in the thirties when she was attending 
school in Vanguard. 


am running out of ways to find 

Isobel and Kathleen. There are no 
fire records at the village hall. Isobel 
was a woman, so she couldn’t own a 
homestead unless her husband died, so 
there are no land records. There were 
no other Irwins on the available home- 
stead records for Vanguard. She isn’t 
in the 1911 Canadian census, and the 
1921 census can’t legally be released 
until 2013. 

Dorothy Saunderson was my only 
hope left for a human memory of her. 
At ninety-one Saunderson is a marvel 
of human nature and the oldest person 
in the town. For the last twenty-four 
years she’s been the mayor. She plays 
the organ at the United Church and 
remains active in the local music fes- 
tival that she and her husband helped 
start in 1965. A former school teacher, 
she enjoys structure, and when she 
walks down the street you can tell she 
still holds the respect of her former 
students, some now in their sixties. 

Her mind is still sharp as she quickly 
thumbs through a thick history book 
called “Vanguard: A Place by the 
Notukeu,” a reference to the local 
creek. The book is 764 pages, and she 
typed most of it herself on an electric 
typewriter. Her small thin hands must 
have typed quickly. I can tell by the 
pace with which she flips through the 
pages. Her hands remain strong from 
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years of playing the piano. Dorothy 
consults the book often. She wants 
everything she tells me to be accurate. 
She is a pro at dealing with the media. 
She became Vanguard’s spokeswoman 
when the town made headlines in 2000 
after a devastating flood. That same 
year, she lost her husband. 

Dorothy has no children. Her 
husband Albert was her family. The 
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organ he played still sits in her living 
room, its back resting against her 
piano. They arranged the instruments 
that way so they could see each other 
as they practiced. 

The house they built together in 
1976 is spotless. In all her years in 
this house, Dorothy never kept a cat. 
But now a small kitten named Sandy 
scratches at the basement door wanting 


her company. She opens the door and 
scolds it. Then lovingly she scoops up 
her kitten into her arms. 

People often ask Dorothy questions 
about Vanguard’s past. But Dorothy 
grew up in the countryside; when she 
was young she knew little of people 
living in town. She was only fourteen 
when the Irwins died. If she ever had 
met them or heard of them, she has 


forgotten. William Price, Genevieve 
Montgomery, the Irwins — she doesn’t 
remember any of them, and she doesn’t 
remember hearing about the fire. With 
a shake of her head, she says there is 
little hope of ever finding out. Friends 
of her younger days who might have 
known something have all passed 
away. 


eaths are registered at the Sas- 

katchewan Government Vital Statis- 
tics office in Regina. I wait in line in 
a small room tucked away in a large 
office building. There is a large glass 
barrier between the patrons and the 
stuffy office behind. I approach the 
desk and speak through the hole in the 
glass. Seventy-five dollars later I’m told 
to wait a week before I can pick up my 
treasure, a death certificate for Isobel 
and a birth certificate for Kathleen. 
When I return a week later, I’m handed 
an envelope. Inside is a white folded 
paper: “Despite repeated and exhaust- 
ive search of our files we were unable 
to locate this event.” 

My heart sinks. 

“Why?” I ask. 

The clerk disappears into a cubical 
and after several minutes brings out 
an older woman with large glasses that 
fall down her nose. Debbie Schlosser 
tells me the two probably weren't regis- 
tered at all when they died. It wasn’t 
unusual for the thirties; if there was no 
funeral home to register the death, no 
one would have filed the papers. Over 
half the deaths in the thirties weren’t 
registered, she estimates. Then I glance 
back into the envelope and find Kath- 
leen’s birth certificate. I pull out the 
thin paper. The certificate was printed 
brand new for me, but the information 
is only as good as what was provided in 
1929. It verifies that Isobel Irene Irwin 
was Kathleen’s mother. Sure enough 
the baby was born in Vanguard. But the 
father’s name is “Unknown.” 

The birth certificate also says Kath- 


leen’s mother was born in Ireland. My 
searches of Irish genealogical databases 
and passenger lists bring up nothing. 
Without the name of the ship or the 
year Isobel came to Canada, it would 
be like looking for a needle in a hay 
stack, sifting through thousands and 
thousands of ship logs of passengers 
who came through New York, Halifax, 
Quebec, or Saint John. 

There are no Irwins in the director- 
ies available from the twenties. I try 
scanning the homestead maps around 
Vanguard — again. This time a name 
catches my eye: Boland. On Kathleen’s 
birth certificate her last name is entered 
as Irwin, but her given name is listed 
as Mary Kathleen Boland. It doesn’t say 
this in the church records. 

Matthew Boland homesteaded on 
NE-32-11-10-W3 starting in 1910. He 
built a wooden house, twelve by four- 
teen feet. It was worth 125 dollars in 
1913, the average price of a home- 
stead house at the time, and he was 
single. Matthew is now in the Vanguard 
Cemetery too, along with two other 
Bolands, James and Joseph. If one of 
them was Kathleen’s father I will never 
know. 

My unanswered questions aren’t 
unique, Brennan tells me. People who 
have money get written about in 
history books, their obituaries get pub- 
lished in the newspapers and their 
graves get headstones. History forsakes 
the people who have little. 

Returning to Vanguard Cemetery, 
I see what he means. In one corner 
there’s a monument dedicated to two 
people who died in the 1920s. It’s 
taller than I, and I'm five feet nine 
inches. The names are deeply engraved, 
leaving no doubt who lies there. It’s 
surrounded by more than half a dozen 
black crosses with no names. I picture 
Isobel and Kathleen, a poor single Irish 
woman and her little daughter, lying 
together. I wonder which cross marks 
their lives. N 
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Maintaining a 
spiritual life 
isn't easy 
when you're 
young, 
aboriginal 
and living 

in the city. 


by Julie Chabot 
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he sound of glass objects being 
T ee and stacked reson- 
ated somewhere in the distance, 
disturbing Kelly Quewezance from his 
sleep. Grudgingly, he tried to focus his 
clouded mind and willed his nineteen- 
year-old body to roll over, struggling 
in the tangled mess of blankets. As he 
moved, he could feel the familiar throb 
of pain developing in the middle of 
his forehead. His tongue was fat and 
dry and tasted like Jack Daniels and 
Doritos. “What the hell happened last 
night?” he wondered as he heard the 
sound of someone moving about down- 
stairs. Clink... clink... clink... he con- 
templated the noise. David must have 
started cleaning up from last night's 
party. Then it hit him: his family’s visit. 
He jolted out of bed and jumped down 
the stairs only to come face to face 
with his father. One thought pooled in 
his mind: I’ve let everyone down. 
Quewezance grew up being ‘the new 
kid’ as his family moved around a lot 
in his early childhood years. By the 
time his parents decided to settle their 
family on the Canoe Lake First Nation, 
Quewezance was eight and had moved 
five times in his young life. Canoe 
Lake, like many of the other places 
Quewezance had lived in, was a hard 
place to grow up for a boy with fair 
skin and green eyes. The adults on the 
predominantly Cree reserve were nice to 
him but most of the children weren't. 
Quewezance was Saulteaux. The other 
kids on the reserve had never heard 
of the Saulteaux First Nations people 
before. They called him ‘Soda Pop 
Indian; a play on the word Saulteaux, 
pronounced ‘soe-toe. Quewezance can 
laugh about it now, but at the time he 


Walking 


felt like an isolated stranger in his pale 
skin. 

Attending the St. Margaret Mary 
Catholic Church with his mother and 
some fifty other Canoe Lake residents 
didn’t improve Quewezance’s sense of 
belonging. Instead of feeling secure in 
the body of Christ, he felt uncomfort- 
able. Many people told him the trad- 
itional ways of aboriginal spirituality 
were sinful and wrong. Quewezance now 
speculates this mindset was a product 
of the residential schools. But back 
then, he didn’t know what to believe. 
“T knew I was trying to find something 
positive but I just didn’t feel that this 
(Catholicism) was my way.” 

Quewezance always felt safe and 
accepted by his family, though. With 
few close friends at Canoe Lake, he 
often played with his younger brother 
Billy Joe. Just over a year different in 
age, the two were rarely seen apart. 

After four years of watching his son 
avoid bullies and struggle to fit in, 
Quewezance’s father Philip decided his 
son need to “toughen up.” He enrolled 
him in the same school the Quewezance 
men had been attending for five gen- 
erations. Quewezance was twelve when 
he began the most difficult yet liberat- 
ing year of his life at the Lebret Resi- 
dential School. 

The Qu’Appelle Valley school was 
established by the federal government 
back in 1884 and operated by the Cath- 
olic Church. Then in 1973 a First Nations 
school board took over, beginning a 
new chapter in the school’s history — 
and a new approach to First Nations 
education. Years later, Quewezance said 
the kids at Lebret changed him. After 
seeing students participating in pipe 


straight 


ceremonies in the gym and attending 
sweat lodges on weekends, he began to 
understand where spirituality fit into 
his life. “These kids were not being 
crucified for their beliefs. It made me 
realize that it’s not a sin to participate 
in traditional ceremonies,” he said. The 
Spiritual direction Quewezance found at 
Lebret would be tested greatly as he 
grew older and made his way into the 
world. 


“T just having a good time for 
now,” Quewezance told himself 
when he began life on his own as a 
student in Saskatoon. His father’s 
sudden appearance in his filthy apart- 
ment brought him up short. Later he 
went up to his room and fell apart, mis- 
erable with guilt. Finally he regained 
his composure and promised himself he 
would get back on track. But it wasn't 
long before he was drinking again. 

Just before spring finals, news that 
his father needed heart surgery sobered 
up Quewezance again. Convinced his 
poor behaviour had brought punish- 
ment on his father, he promised to 
straighten up if the operation went 
well. But his father was still in recov- 
ery when Quewezance started drinking 
again. He knew it was wrong, but he 
couldn't stop. “It seemed like when- 
ever I had money, I was drinking,” he 
recalled. 

Then one morning he was jerked 
from his hung-over stupor by his uncle’s 
grief-stricken voice on the telephone. 
“Billy Joe’s been in a car accident. It’s 
bad, Kelly. You need to go to Regina 
right now.” 

Billy Joe, the brother who had been 
his best friend all those lonely years, 


“It seemed like 


whenever I had money, 
I was drinking.” 
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was just eighteen when he rolled his 
parents’ silver Windstar minivan on 
Highway 8 near the family’s home on 
Keeseekoose First Nation. He died of 
brain swelling at Regina General Hospi- 
tal on April 29, 2002. 

After the accident Quewezance 
moved home to the Keeseekoose. He 
lived as a recluse for a long time, only 
leaving the house to take part in cere- 
monies. Despite his friends’ invitations, 
it took over a year before Quewezance 
felt ready to sing powwow. During 
this period of mourning Quewezance 
started visiting his best friend David's 
grandmother, Dorothy Crowe. She 
became his adopted grandmother. He 
called her Coocoo. She taught him his 
first words in Saulteaux at her worn 
kitchen table by holding up objects 
on the table and naming them. They 
laughed at his mispronunciation of the 
word “papakahikan,” which means fork. 
She began telling him the stories and 
lessons she hoped one day he would 
pass on to others. 

“Were you being bad, Kelly?” she 
asked one day. Her sharp eyes were 
encased in tanned leathery skin, full 
of creases and surrounded by a silver 
rainbow of hair. 

“No.” 

“Don’t lie to your Coocoo.” 

Quewezance had gone out drinking 
with his friends three nights before. 
Crowe knew exactly what ‘her boys’ had 
been up to just by looking at them. 
She considered drinking, as ‘being bad’ 
because it meant ‘her boys’ could not 
sing powwow. Many First Nations people 
have strict rules for anyone participat- 
ing in traditional ceremonies. A person 
must be drug and alcohol free for at 
least four days before a ceremony. 

Quewezance knew he had to try 
harder. He was twenty-two and ready 
to move on. He decided to study social 
work at the University of Regina. 
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“You gotta be a good boy when 
you're up there in Regina,” Crowe told 
him. “You've got to do right. Stay away 
from the rough crowd.” 


ticks in hand, bodies relaxed and 

minds clear they sit comfortably 
together in a circle around the large 
red drum. Some are young voices that 
have not yet reached maturity and 
others are older but still new to this 
style of singing. Quewezance sits at 
ease among them with his best friend 
David at his side. Together the pair is 
working to pass on the tradition of 
singing powwow, just like their Coocoo 
taught them to do. 


“T now live for myself 
and my brother.” 


Quewezance, now twenty-six, is 
facing life after graduation. Since Billy's 
death he’s transformed his outlook. 
“T now live for myself and my brother 
because he never got these opportu- 
nities. So I’m going to try and push as 
hard as I can for him.” 

Quewezance tries to hold his tradi- 
tional spiritual beliefs in mind as much 
as possible. He does this by singing 
powwow, attending sweat lodges, 
serving as an Elder’s helper and by 
working on campus at the Aboriginal 
Students Society. But living his beliefs 
is not always easy. “Everything around 
you is telling you it’s normal to go out 
and get drunk and then you've got 
these teachings that say, alcohol is not 
for our people.” 

Dorothy Crowe passed away in 
2006 but her teachings continue to 
strengthen him. “She'd say, ‘you've got 
to know your culture and keep it with 
you because that’s what will keep you 
grounded’.” When asked where he'd be 


if he fell into his old ways, Quewezance 
says he'd be lost. He adds that many 
First Nations youth living in urban 
areas might appear to be lost because 
they don’t have a connection to their 
culture. 

He feels graduating will give him a 
chance to help people in need, while 
at the same time showing his friends 
that university is a place where First 
Nations people can succeed. “There is a 
big lack of confidence in the guys back 
home. They think that you have to be a 
genius to go to university, so I want to 
prove to them that anyone can do it.” 

Despite the promise life holds, 
some days Quewezance feels a nagging 
uneasiness. “I feel like if I bugger up 
I’m letting a bunch of people down, my 
brother, my community and my grand- 
mother. But I try not to let it bother 
me.” 

With quiet reverence, Quewezance 
bends low and silently asks the Creator 
for permission to handle the sage. Then 
he carefully gathers a small amount of 
the dried plant and places it in a metal 
pan so he can light it. The smoke from 
the smoldering sage lingers behind him 
as Quewezance carries the pan to the 
Elder hosting the ceremony. Gently, the 
Elder washes his hands in the smoke 
and wafts the light grey cloud over his 
face and shoulders, purifying himself 
in preparation for the ceremony. Once 
the Elder is finished Quewezance carries 
the pan to everyone in attendance and 
they purify themselves as the Elder 
did. Quewezance is the last to smudge 
himself with the sacred smoke; he 
does so with respect and humility. The 
smudge complete, Quewezance takes 
his seat beside the Elder, eyes closed in 
silent thanks to the Creator for the life 
he’s been given. The road ahead will 
not be easy. N 
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Can a valley have 
a voice, oram I 


hearing things? 


by Renee Pylypuk 


egend has it that spirits occupy 
E valley. The indigenous people 

who canoed the valley's lakes 
and streams claimed to hear voices. 
“Kahtapwao” was the indigenous word 
for “what is calling?” But because 
French was the language of the North 
West Company's fur traders, it was 
translated to “Qu’appelle?” The original 
indigenous name was given to the last 
lake in a chain of four streams. We now 
know it as Katepwa Lake. I have never 
dipped an oar in Katepwa but I promise 
you the valley calls. It calls everyone in 
a different way. For Lorne Calvert, then 
premier of Saskatchewan, the call came 
on an October afternoon in 2007 when 
he and his grandson stood on a high 
hill overlooking the Qu’Appelle Valley. 
A few days later he told the media that 
at that moment he and his grandson 
decided the time was right for a pro- 
vincial election. He had made the same 
decision in the same windswept spot 
four years earlier, opening the way for 
his New Democrats’ unexpected and 
narrow victory over the Saskatchewan 
Party. 


Lorne Calvert / Photo by Renee Pylypuk 
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Situated north of Regina, the 
Qu’Appelle Valley formed during the 
Quaternary Period 14,000 years ago. 
The prairie was shaped when glacial 
melt water flowed across the land 
to Lake Agassiz, Manitoba. Calvert's 
sweeping view was the result of at least 
four ice ages, some of which buried the 
area under 896 feet of glacial deposits. 
After the first glacier melted, the valley 
was filled with water. Eventually alluv- 
ium, deposits of mud and sand, filled 
the basin and four lakes were born: 
Pasqua, Echo, Mission and Katepwa. All 
four springs were sited atop the Hat- 
field Valley aquifer, which formed from 
stream erosion before the first glacier. 
Water erosion and collapse have shaped 
the bedrock to make the valley what it 
is now, a thriving ecosystem with grass- 
lands, wetlands, plants, trees, flowers, 
shrubs and animals. 

No longer the site of bustling fur 
trading posts in Fort Qu’Appelle or 
buffalo hunting grounds for the Cree 
and Saulteaux, the valley has become 
a place for tourism and farming. It’s a 
great place to walk. And that’s exactly 
what Calvert did when he finalized his 
election call. He walked in what he 
defines as the presence of God. This 
time, though, the company of a deity 
wasn’t enough; the people of Saskatch- 
ewan voted for change. 

Three months later I sat in the 
office he now occupies as leader of the 
opposition. Out of the corner of my eye 
I saw a worn New King James Version 
of the Holy Bible. It was two shelves 
below some books about the province, 
beside the wall where Tommy Douglas, 
Jack Layton and Roy Romanow smiled 
through their picture frames. Calvert 
slid some papers in my direction, infor- 
mation about the valley as seen through 
the eyes of Canadian poet Emily Pauline 
Johnson. Born in Brantford, Ontario in 
1861, Johnson penned The Legend of 
the Qu’Appelle, a tale of an Indigenous 
warrior who traveled very far to marry 
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his bride. To get to his love he needed 
to cross Katepwa Lake. Arriving at the 
fourth body of water he heard his name 
being called. “Who calls?” he shouted, 
first in English and then, hearing no 
answer, in French: “Qu’Appelle?” Upon 
his return he found his betrothed dead. 
Twice she had called out to him. “I 
listen heartsick while the hunters tell 
why white men named the valley the 
Qu’Appelle,” Johnson wrote. 

Calvert understands Johnson’s words. 
Having grown up in Moose Jaw, not far 
from the valley, he’s well acquainted 
with the calling. The valley's hills were 
a place of adventure when he was a 
child. As he matured he experienced 
many firsts there: fishing, boating, 
swimming and spotting wildlife in its 
natural habitat. This was the place 
where he indulged in delicious saska- 
toon berries and chokecherries. This is 
the place where romance was found. 
Calvert said the valley is unexpected, 
like a crocus popping up in the spring. 
“Who among us isn’t fascinated by 
the beauty of a flower?” he asked me. 
The valley is a place of refreshment, 
he believes; it’s also where geography 
inspires. 


Merce Jack Semple calls it his 
church. Growing up on a farm near 
the valley, on the border of Piapot First 
Nation, he walked for miles among the 
crocuses, maples, willows and elms. 
He remembers witnessing roundup in 
the valley. And it was magnificent. 
He would climb a tree and watch the 
cattle stampeding under him. He was 
safe among the branches. As a kid the 
valley was a place for him to invite 
friends for sleepovers. It’s been years 
since the campouts under the stars. 
Semple has grown up, become a Juno- 
winning guitarist, toured the country 
and returned to the valley with his 
family. He now camps with his children, 
wherever the wind blows them. 

He shows his kids the jungle-like 


cow parsley plants that made the valley 
magical for him as a child. Cow parsley 
grows to be seven feet tall, has ferns, 
big leaves and a primitive-looking 
flower on top. When the season is over, 
the plants dry up and their thick stems 
become hollow. Along the stem are 
little nodes. Just like he was taught, 
Semple showed his kids how to find a 
plant that’s about two feet long, and 
then to cut the ends off at the nodes. 
With a mouthful of chokecherries as 
ammunition, cow parsley makes a 
deadly peashooter. 

Semple’s family shares the same 
attachment to the valley as he does. 
His brother built a log cabin and carved 
paths through the ravines, creating a 
beautiful five-kilometre walking trail. 
This cabin serves as an artist's retreat 
for Semple. He’s wandered the various 
paths strumming his guitar. It’s here 
that Semple feels a connection with the 
land, and a link to his memories since 
birth. Unlike a sterile studio, the valley 
is an honest place to write music. This 
is where he composed Qu’Appelle, a 
ten-song album inspired by the valley. 
Semple would go out to the place his 
family calls ‘the peak, an elevated cliff 
that lets you see more than thirty kilo- 
metres east and west. From here you 
get a panoramic view of the valley. You 
can see garter snakes, skunks, exquis- 
ite flowers and hawks. Semple stood 
at this lookout and let the music flow 
from the valley into his fingertips. 

He’s captured some of the valley’s 
magic on the ten tracks that make 
up Qu’Appelle, released in 2004. Even 
though some audio didn’t make its way 
onto the album, like the coyotes and 
hawks he recorded, or the harp-like 
harmonics that sounded when wind 
blew the strings, it’s still an inspira- 
tional work. 

Semple doesn’t remember writing it. 
Oftentimes, he told me, you forget the 
best music you write. The valley was a 
place for clarity. Composing the album 
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was easy and happened organically. 
Every song tells a story. ‘Kiwi the Walk- 
about’ is about the yearly walkabouts 
he and his son take in the valley. The 
trips are filled with tree climbing, 
catching frogs, and getting feet wet in 
the creek. 

One year after ordering Qu’Appelle 
online I sit listening to the compact 
disk with pieces of paper strewn about 
my room. I’m thinking about the valley 
and trying to figure it out. Semple’s 
lightning-fast fingers are the perfect 
background score to play while I stare 
at a blank computer screen, visualizing 
the place where music and politics were 
conceived. 


alvert is well acquainted with 

the geography of the area. After 
looking over some maps I'd brought, he 
sketched a path worth visiting in the 
valley. He laughed and wiped his eyes 
as he recalled a valley canoe race. The 
following day I set out for the place 
Calvert said was worth seeing before 
you die, Buffalo Pound Provincial Park, 
twenty minutes up the road from Moose 
Jaw. 


Driving north to the valley on 
Highway 2 was just as he had described 
it, flat terrain with nothing to alert 
you on the horizon. It wasn’t until I’d 
reached the very brim of the valley that 
I began my rapid descent. It made me 
think of what it must feel like to paddle 
a canoe right off a waterfall. Above, the 
sky was the blue you'd expect to see on 
a kindergarten student’s portrait of the 
outdoors, with a few wispy clouds like 
milk pouring from a carton. Below, the 
trees cast beautiful shadows on fresh- 
fallen snow. 

After passing a brown and yellow 
sign that read Elmview Lake Side, it 
was only a matter of time before I had 
a wildlife experience like Calvert's. 
Everywhere I drove I saw deer, always 
in minimums of two. Beneath a leaf- 
less tree about twenty feet from a 
playground were two whitetails. They 
looked like lawn ornaments. I raised my 
camera. Spotting me, they trotted past 
a play structure toward some trees. My 
wildlife photography captured a blue 
SaskTel pay phone and a multicoloured 
jungle gym. 

There weren't just deer. I saw a 


rabbit scurrying across the road and 
a porcupine waddling up a hill. Until 
now, my experiences of the Qu’Appelle 
Valley were from the windows of a 1983 
chocolate brown Ford Bronco, the one 
we drove when my family took trips to 
see relatives near Southey. The valley 
was simply a practical pathway from 
point A to point B. But now I was old 
enough to hop out of the car as I saw 
fit. When I came upon a lookout with 
two wooden staircases and two balcon- 
ies, I figured out why they called it 
Buffalo Pound. Climbing the stairs to 
the top, I saw a large herd of bison. 
The sign on the fence warned to stay 
back; they're unpredictable. 

It was time to go. In such a short 
period of time I'd been amazed. To 
think I’d passed through the valley so 
many times and never stopped. Slowly 
I brought my hands up to my face, 
cupped them around my mouth, took a 
deep breath and yelled, “Qu’Appelle?” 


wo months later I’m frantically 

typing at my computer. I don’t 
know how many times I’ve listened to 
Qu’Appelle. I have the song sequence 
and the rhythms memorized. It helps 
me think about the valley. Hearing the 
notes I visualize what I've seen and 
what I’ve been told. I imagine Semple 
with a guitar and Calvert with a grand- 
son, both men meandering. I miss the 
valley. I have a strong desire to go 
back. I want to go back. I need to go 
back. Somehow I feel like life would be 
so much easier if I could just be alone 
there with my thoughts. 

Lorne Calvert told me he feels a 
pull on his steering wheel when the 
highway between Regina and Saskatoon 
dips down into the valley. A voice in 
his head asks: “Why don’t we just turn 
off? Forget carrying on.” Sometimes 
he pulls over to spend a few minutes 
among the muted browns and greens 
and gentle breezes. Then, re-inspired, 
he drives on. ®& 
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Jeanette Stewart 


Couples spend their Saturday night 
on the dance floor at just one of 
many bars lining the honky-tonk 
strip in Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Notes 


a 1988 Chevy van as it lumbers through the mountains. 
A patch of sun shines on my head. It’s like being rocked 
to sleep in a safe star ship. 

We spent the night before singing ourselves to sleep. Bril- 
liant stars prickled a sky free of the light of cities. Trying 
to sleep like a cowboy before the fire, I tucked my knees 
up close, letting the heat lick the edges of my bright red 
boots. 

Oh, Alberta. 

The suburbs of Calgary blister in their sameness, spilling 
smog into previously unblemished ranchland. Wheat fields 
suddenly disappear into row after row of pink stucco siding. 
Past a water bottling plant, a mangy deer gnaws at fading 
patches of prairie grass. Ovehead, big power lines siphon 
electricity into this gold rush town. 

It's Night One of the Tour. The ugly smog of a real city 
stretches over the horizon. Tonight's show takes place at the 
Palomino Club. It smells like a smokehouse, and is known 
more for its bacon-wrapped corn that live music. That night, 
the flair bartender gets more attention than the lead singer's 
timid falsetto. 


[: morning. I’m lying stretched out in the backseat of 


by Jeanette Stewart 


I sit at the back. I’m not in the band; I’m the girl with 
the expensive camera, snapping the musicians with their 
new drunken fans. 

We drive through the night, waking in Merritt, BC as the 
sun crests over the Rockies, hitting a dead downtown full 
of closing-out sale signs. A woman leans smoking over the 
balcony of the Coldwater Hotel, circa 1908. Her pants are 
tight light denim, studded with metal. The bones of this 
hotel are sound, but a pastel exterior disfigures its charm. 

Frontier town, still on the fringes of the North American 
mainstream. And yet, ten bucks for bacon and eggs. It’s a 
sign of the economy — an economy that hasn't benefited 
the people of this sawmill town with its trailer park skirt. 

On the way into Vancouver we get into a fender-bender. 
Later, at the deck party with all the west coast’s indie rock 
stars assembled, I start to write a postcard. 

“Dear family,” it begins. 

“Tm on tour with a rock band. Having lots of fun ...” 

It goes back in my bag, never mailed. Too hard to under- 
stand, and I imagine the ladies at my hometown post office 
reading it and gossiping. N 
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J-School snapshots. 


Top: The New Yorker's Seymour Hersh 
conducts an impromptu scrum in the 
Journalism School lobby before meeting 
with students. The Pulitzer-winning 
icon of American investigative jour- 
nalism told students how he brought 
hidden stories to light, from the My Lai 
Massacre to torture at Abu Ghraib. 
During the lively discussion, he probed 
the students’ research ethics by pro- 
viding hypothetical situations. His mes- 
sage: become responsible, enterprising 
journalists ready to change the world. 
Hersh was just one of several working 
journalists, academics, community 
members and professionals who spent 


s 
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time in our classrooms this year. As 
well, students moved out into the 
community, working on stories and 
community-based media projects 
throughout the city. 


Left: Graduating student Jordan Jackle 
adjusts his camera settings. Jackle, 
now a CBC employee, was the 2008 
recipient of the James M. Minifie Award 
as the School's outstanding graduate. 
From the outset of his two years of 
intensive studies at the School, Jackle 
demonstrated a keen insight into the 
role of journalism in promoting inde- 
pendence of thought and action, a 
robust democracy, and a better world. 
With the support of the media com- 
munity, the School of Journalism has 
one of the most robust scholarship 
programs on campus. In 2007-2008 
the School offered 23 scholarships and 
awards to assist students and recognize 
excellence in journalism, including the 
Ron Robbins Travelling Fellowship. This 
year’s Fellowship recipient, Chelsea 
Jones, is using the award to work 
with community radio in Nepal, and 
to pursue freelance writing projects in 
India. 


Below: Intern Abby Schneider gets up 
close with an interview subject. All stu- 
dents complete at least one fully paid 
13-week internship, with opportunities 
for a second paid internship during the 
summer months. Internship postings 
have stretched from the Maritimes to 
Vancouver and all points in between, 
including Toronto, Calgary, Edmonton, 
Saskatoon, Regina, Winnipeg, and rural 
and northern Canada. The students 
don't fetch coffee — they fulfill the 
daily tasks of working journalists in 
broadcast, print, documentary film pro- 
duction and online journalism. N 
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Supporting the University of Regina in their quest for journalism excellence. 
News, sports, arts & entertainment, hard-hitting editorials ... we're listening 
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Our Saskatchewan News Group: 


Moose Jaw Times-Herald 


Prince Albert Daily Herald 

Swift Current Southwest Booster 
Radville & Deep South Star 
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